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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE CORE OF DEWEY’S WAY OF THINKING * 


HE hundredth anniversary of John Dewey’s birth came two 

months ago. More than seventy years have passed since his 
first book saw the light, and more than twenty since his last im- 
portant writings were published—you will recall that 1938 was 
the date both of Logic: the Theory of Inquiry and of his Experience 
and Education. How does his way of thinking appear from this 
vantage-point? Much has been happening during these last twenty 
years; he is sufficiently detached from present philosophical con- 
troversies so that it ought to be possible to view his work in fairly 
impartial perspective. Few today—except those who are hotly 
combatting ‘‘ progressive’? education—see him as the source of all 
philosophical evil, and few would echo Justice Holmes’ famous 
comment on his Experience and Nature: ‘‘So methought God 
would have spoken, had He been inarticulate but keenly desirous 
to tell you how it was.’’ 

I am sure that in Dewey’s case—more than with many phi- 
losophers—a historical approach is illuminating, and such an ap- 
proach is especially appropriate in view of his own stress on tem- 
poral genesis as the key to all understanding. What stands out as 
crucially revealing when we follow this approach ? 


I 


After Dewey published his text on Psychology in 1886 his point 
of view underwent a drastic revolution. He had been a neo- 
Hegelian, but he abandoned this philosophical viewpoint. The 
process took the greater part of a decade before his mind worked 
its way to a new unity. But the basic shift is already evident in 
his Outline of Ethics, written in 1891, and the new position so far 
as moral philosophy is concerned was well established by the time 

* These two papers by Messrs. Burtt and Murphy and the comments on 
them by Messrs. Kennedy and Irving were presented in a symposium, ‘‘ John 


Dewey Re-Assessed,’’ at the 56th annual meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Eastern Division, December 28, 1959.—Ep. 
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his syllabus on The Study of Ethics appeared in 1897. What re- 
mained after that date was the task of his whole career—to clarify 
the bearing of the new orientation, first on logic and on educational 
theory, and then through these disciplines on every other branch 
of philosophy. What was it that happened in those decisive years 
of the late 1880’s and early 1890’s? 

I suppose the crucial thing that’ happened was something in 
his own experience—in his role as a family man, in his relations 
with friends outside the academic scene, in his awareness of un- 
resolved social conflicts and the needs of men and women who were 
caught in them—something that issued in clarified commitment to 
a democratic and dynamic ideal of life and society. What this 
meant, in his conception of it, was a vision of man’s social relation- 
ships so organized and energized that the goods gradually ap- 
proved as such in human experience are rendered secure and made 
available to all. In this process every achievement gained would 
serve as a foundation on which aspiration toward and realization 
of further goods is always expected—goods that earlier could not 
even be imagined as possible. Dewey became more and more sure 
that philosophy arises and fills its proper function in the setting 
of this human quest. At any rate, everything significant in his 
philosophy can only be understood in its relation to this ideal and 
commitment. He gave it trenchant expression toward the end of 
Experience and Nature in the words ‘‘ Nothing but the best . . . is 
good enough for man,’’! and in his mind this meant ‘‘for all men,”’ 
whatever the handicaps they might be under when deprived of 
democratic education and the freedom it can bring. 

This orientation soon proved flatly inconsistent with his Hegel- 
ianism. As it took definite shape in his thinking, what first be- 
came clear was its conflict with the Hegelian viewpoint in ethics as 
interpreted by such philosophers as Green, Bradley, and Samuel 
Alexander. The central task of ethical theory according to these 
men is to determine the nature of the supreme end, the true ideal of 
human perfection. Dewey became convinced that this conception 
of ethical philosophy was a serious mistake. It turns men’s at- 
tention away from, rather than toward, the concrete problems of 
their moral experience, and gives no guidance in meeting them. 
But the real challenge to moral philosophy lies precisely in these 
problems as they unfold from day to day and require every man 
confronting them to find a way of deciding between the better and 
the worse modes of action. While certain general attitudes are 
valid in any such situation there is, he was sure, no fixed and 


1 First edition, Chicago, 1925, p. 412. 
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absolute end that is relevant to all of them in any sense which 
provides practical guidance. Ends vary from situation to situa- 
tion and every end, when attained, becomes a means to some further 
end in every new situation in which it can thus function. Human 
experience is a progressive reconstruction of ends as well as a 
selection of means for the realization of ends already accepted, and 
the vital task of moral philosophy is to provide a method by which 
men may guide their reflection in performing this two-fold task. 

The essential step seems to have been taken in the year 1891, 
when Dewey published both his Outlines of a Critical Theory of 
Ethics and a paper in the first volume of the International Journal 
of Ethics on ‘‘Moral Theory and Practice.’’ In the former this 
new conception of the role of ethical theory is clearly stated, and 
likewise the accompanying conviction that understanding of facts 
and realization of moral values intrinsically go together : 


Consider how this conception of the end stands in definite relation to con- 
crete acts; how it explains the possibility of decision as to whether this or that 
proposed act is right... . We have only to analyze the act itself. We have 
certain definite and wholly concrete facts; the given capacity of the person 
at the given moment, and his given surroundings. The judgment as to the 
nature of these faets is, in and of itself, a judgment as to the act to be done. 
The question is not: What is the probability that this act will result in the 
balance of maximum pleasure; it is not what general rule can we hunt up 
under which to bring this case. It is simply: What is this case? The moral 
act is not that which satisfies some far-away principle, hedonistic or tran- 
scendental. It is that which meets the present, actual situation. Difficulties 
indeed arise, but they are simply the difficulty of resolving a complex case; 
.... The case made out, the moral end stands forth. 2 


In the latter paper the bearing of this conception on the relation 
between moral theory and moral practice is clearly expressed. The 
general assumption of previous philosophies had been that moral 
theory is the product of a detached thinker who contemplates the 
seene of ethical action and its problems from the outside. As a 
man he is of course involved in them; as a philosopher he views 
them sub specie aeternitatis, for only thus can he achieve a philo- 
sophie perspective. Dewey is now convinced that this notion is 
not only unrealistic but perverts the very nature of ethical theory. 
Genuine reflection about moral problems, whether specific or gen- 
eral, is a stage in the development of moral practice. That is, as 
any moral act emerges into full expression in the experience of 
the actor, it passes through a stage at which reflection is needed. 
The actor is puzzled as to what he should do; he pauses to con- 
sider. The value of such reflection is that it anticipates the con- 


2 Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics, Ann Arbor, 1891, pp. 134 f, 
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sequences of various courses of action and thus guides the act that 
is taking form toward its true fulfillment. In the paper mentioned 
Dewey states this contention in the words: ‘‘Theory is the cross- 
section of a given stage of action in order to know the conduct that 
should be.’’ And he defines certain basic ethical concepts, such 
as the concept ‘ought’, in terms of this position; as the actor ana- 
lyzes the facts of the situation, ‘‘that to which intelligence sees it 
[the act] moving is the ‘ought to be’.’’ 

By the time Dewey wrote his syllabus on the Study of Ethics a 
few years later he had worked out a complete system of moral 
philosophy on this foundation. All the major concepts in which his 
position is characteristically expressed in later books appear in 
this syllabus, and so far as I can see have already gained the mean- 
ing which they have in his subsequent writing. Moral ideals, for 
example, are explicitly conceived as filling an essentially ‘‘instru- 
mental’’ role in resolving this or that specific moral problem. And 
knowledge of the situation in which the problem occurs is ‘‘experi- 
mental’’ in the same basic sense in which scientific knowledge is 
experimental. The general criterion of rightness and wrongness 
which applies to any moral situation is ‘‘found in the fact that 
some acts tend to narrow the self, to introduce friction into it, to 
weaken its power, and in various ways to disintegrate it, while other 
acts tend to expand, invigorate, harmonize, and in general to 
organize the self.’’* He assumes here, as always, that a self which 
accepts the guidance of intelligence and thus provides a sound 
moral criterion is a socialized self—that is, one which fulfills itself 
in the social relationships of family, school, neighborhood, vocation, 
and the human community as a whole.* 

The main idea which called for further elaboration in the years 
immediately following—prior to Dewey’s publications in the field 
of logic just after the turn of the century—is that what in these 
writings he had shown to be true of ethical thinking is true of 
thinking in general—in fact, that in a vital sense all thinking is 
ethical thinking. His logical theory consisted in the application 
of this idea to the distinctive problems arising in that field, and his 
later work in each of the other branches of philosophy consisted 


8 The Study of Ethics, Ann Arbor, 1897, p. 22. 

4See an important passage in the Outlines of 1891, p. 237: ‘How shall 
this socialization of wants be secured? It is in answering this question that 
we are brought again to a point already discussed at length: the moral bear- 
ings of intelligence. It is intelligence that is the sole sure means of taking 
a want out of the isolation of merely impulsive action. It is the passing of 
the desire through the alembic of ideas that, in rationalizing and spiritualizing 
it, makes it an expression of the want of the whole man, and thus of social 
needs.’’ 
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basically in its application to them. The essence of this idea—al- 
ready clearly implied in The Study of Ethics—may be expressed 
as follows. Thinking always fills an instrumental and experimental 
role within the larger activity that we call human conduct. By 
its very nature it plays a mediating function in situations where 
the primary impulses and formed habits which ordinarily determine 
our action are inadequate to do so. In such situations we do not 
know what we want to do or should do; we are in a state of hesita- 
tion, which on the intellectual side is experienced as doubt. The 
function of thinking is to resolve that doubt—to guide us in dis- 
covering what to do. If successful, it enables us to regain our 
lost unity and assurance, and permits renewed action guided by 
the conclusions reached. The reflection has experimentally trans- 
formed ‘‘ideas as hypotheses’’ into ‘‘ warranted assertions.’’ 


II 


But I must bring this brief historical survey to an end and ask 
the two questions with which all in this audience today are con- 
cerned. The first question is: What, in the light of this biographi- 
eal background, is the key to Dewey’s distinctive contribution to 
philosophy? And the one that follows it is: What is the signifi- 
cance of that contribution today ? 

As for the first, let me say at once that I doubt if there is any 
single key. Several keys will need to be used if an unbalanced 
picture is to be avoided. But, if we had to pick a single key, I 
believe the right one is at hand if we remember that Dewey belongs 
to that line of philosophers who may be called philosopher-moralists. 
In the history of philosophy this is an imposing line. There have 
been religious philosophers, scientific philosophers, mathematical 
philosophers, philosophers of art, political philosophers—that is, 
system-builders whose work reflected throughout, whatever range 
of problems they have dealt with, the characteristic concern and 
emphasis of the area indicated by these adjectives. We readily 
think of philosophies that exemplify each of these types. But 
besides these there have been in every generation philosopher- 
moralists, whose distinctive feature is that they caught a vision 
of ultimate ethical value whose realized expression in all branches 
of philosophy—so these thinkers believe—would give them their 
true fulfillment. This has always been the dominant type in 
Chinese philosophy and in Buddhist thought; it has often filled 
a similar role in the philosophies of Islam. In the West these 
philosophies form a vigorous tradition, which began with Socrates 
and Plato and which includes in the modern period such great 
- thinkers as Spinoza and Kant. One must never forget in studying 
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these two men that Spinoza’s comprehensive work was written as a 
system of Ethics, and that Kant wrote his Critique of Pure Reason 
to clear the metaphysical and epistemological ground for his moral 
and social philosophy. What becomes the key to Dewey’s way of 
thinking when it is approached from this standpoint? I think 
the answer is clear and simple. The central principle is that of 
responsibility—not, of course, in the limited meaning this word 
has in the philosophy of law or even in traditional moral philoso- 
phy with its separate field of problems, but in the meaning it might 
convey when applied by a reflective moralist to all philosophical 
issues. And what would that meaning be in Dewey’s case? Well, 
somewhere around 1890, when the forces above described were 
finding their way to a unity in his mind, the idea must have dawned 
that all human action, including thinking as an important part of 
action, has consequences; and that the vital difference which men 
in general and philosophers especially are concerned about is 
whether responsibility for those consequences is accepted or not. 
The consequences, whether or not we wish it to be so, are involved 
in every act; the act is performed and its consequences brought 
into being by the actor; therefore he cannot escape responsibility 
for them. But nothing is easier or more tempting than to try to 
escape it. Under pressure of instinctive urges and formed habits 
he drives ahead in action, blind to what the consequences will be; 
and even when he consciously foresees them, narrowed vision and 
biased selection are very easy—he anticipates only those con- 
sequences fastened upon by the fearful emotion, the strong demand, 
or the self-centered desire of the moment. All the evils of human 
life that might be avoided, all the missed goods of human aspira- 
tion, are due, Dewey was sure, to this failure. The true role of 
philosophy arises from recognition of this fact. 

In The Study of Ethics of 1897 occurs this illuminating passage : 


.... Every bad man is (in the substantial sense) irresponsible; he cannot be 
counted upon in action, he is not certain, reliable, trustworthy. He does not 
respond to his duties, to his functions. . . . Irresponsibility is but another name 
for his lack of unity, of integrity; being divided within himself, he is un- 
stable, we can never be sure of him, he is not sure of himself. . . . He is 
capable of foreseeing consequences, and of having these foreseen consequences 
influence or modify his conduct. The person who fails in one respect or other 
of these factors is insane, imbecile or morally immature, and is not responsible. 


And again: ‘‘We are responsible for our deeds because they are 
ourselves. ... I am myself, I am conscious of myself in my deeds, 
I am responsible, name not three facts, but one fact.’’ ® 


‘ 
5Op. cit., pp. 124f. I take no account here of the distinction Dewey 
draws between ‘‘formal’’ and ‘‘substantial’’ responsibility. 
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Now the earlier Utilitarians had made this emphasis too; only 
with them it played a derivative and limited role. Moral thinkers 
are primarily responsible for guiding the reform of social institu- 
tions so that men and women who are missing their opportunity 
for happiness will no longer do so. To be sure, the Utilitarian 
viewpoint also implied that everyone is responsible for acting in 
such a way as to serve the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, but this responsibility never occupied for long the center of 
the stage nor were its perplexing implications and problems sys- 
tematically faced. With Dewey its role becomes central and all- 
inclusive. The major task of human life is to develop power of 
intelligent foresight of consequences in every kind of situation; 
the essential task of philosophy is to clarify the conditions that 
such foresight involves, so that men will understand what it means 
to be responsible in every phase of life and how that responsibility 
must be carried out. Let us explore the vital role of this idea in 
Dewey’s thought by considering his approach to various branches 
of philosophy. 

III 


The major and (from this point of view) inclusive branch is, 
of course, ethics and social philosophy. Dewey’s basic criticism 
of traditional moral philosophies is that they have been irresponsi- 
ble; and by this charge he means two things. On the one hand 
they have been blithely unaware of the fact that they have served 
the interests of an aristocratic class seeking to justify its privileged 
position. On the other hand—and this is the reverse side of the 
same coin—they have failed to analyze with philosophic intel- 
ligence the moral situations which common men and women meet 
and to provide an ethical philosophy in which they can find insight 
and guidance. If philosophy does not fill this role it will not go 
unfilled ; what happens then is that people’s moral choices and acts 
will be guided by irrational and often destructive forces instead 
of by wise awareness of what is dependably good. ‘‘If intelligent 
method is lacking, prejudice, the pressure of immediate cireum- 
stance, self-interest and class interest, traditional customs, institu- 
tions of accidental historic origin, are not lacking, and they tend 
to take the place of intelligence.’’* Because of this failure thinkers 
have become habituated to a tragic division between the realm of 
moral values, concerned with the virtues and enjoyments of indi- 
viduals seeking the absolute good, and the realm of mundane 
practical activities which has an inferior moral status if it has 
any moral status at all. By concentrating on the former, philoso- 


6 The Quest for Certainty, New York, 1929, p. 265. 
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phers have left the latter to take care of itself. But the true task 
of moral philosophy is just to attain wise judgment on how the 
varied ends of action that approve themselves as truly good can be 
dependably achieved and made secure in the enjoyment of all. 
This task can only be carried out by intelligent attention to the 
conditions and consequences of human acts in all areas of practice, 
distinguishing those that actually render the further experience 
of persons affected by them freer and richer from those that do not. 
When philosophy becomes aware of the moral situation in these 
terms, and consciously assumes this task, it is responsible. 

How about the role of this idea in Dewey’s theory of logic? 
This question is especially important, for those who have failed to 
understand his viewpoint in logic have usually failed because of 
continued difficulty in seeing its problems in terms of such an ap- 
proach. Logic is concerned with the difference between right and 
wrong thinking. Now all real thinking, for Dewey, plays an in- 
strumental function in man’s experience; it is part of a course of 
action. Each piece of thinking is an ‘‘inquiry,’’ motivated by 
the tension of doubt, and aimed at solving the problem with which 
the doubt is concerned. The task of logic is to distinguish the 
conditions and methods of successful inquiry from those which 
tempt the inquiring mind but in fact lead it astray. And the 
criteria of success—sometimes left in very general form in his 
logical discussions—are precisely the same as the criteria of in- 
telligent action in general. Those modes and tools of inquiry that 
function in such a way that the conclusions to which they lead are 
reliable guides in dealing with the facts involved and pursuing the 
ends which beckon, possess for that reason logical validity; those 
that fail in this role are invalid. The former can so lead the course 
of thinking that the tension of doubt is brought to an end and a 
unified commitment to action re-established. The primary and 
inclusive branch of logic is that of induction—the field, as he would 
prefer to express it, of empirical method. The historical sig- 
nificance of experimental science lies precisely in the fact that 
within the areas where it has thus far been applied it has achieved 
a clear understanding of this distinction. It is employing a sound 
method for guiding experimental operations so that they will issue 
in warranted assertions. But empirical method is not limited to 
the areas which science has appropriated ; it is applicable wherever 
we can discriminate between the good and the bad in experience 
and detect those conditions which enable us to avoid the latter and 
render the former secure. 

Deductive or formal logic fills a specific role within this in- 
clusive field. It is concerned with the systematic relations between 
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possible operations. We can ask: If act X is performed under such 
and such conditions, what Y will happen? in advance of meeting 
any situation in which either X or any alternative act is called for. 
The ramifications of this ‘‘if-then’’ relation can be elaborated in 
abstraction from any actual operations, especially through the use 
of symbols devised for just this purpose. Now the great value of 
such elaborations is that they enable us to anticipate possible opera- 
tions and what each of them involves; thus we will be intelligently 
prepared for any contingency so far as it can be foreseen. The 
logician is strongly tempted to isolate this enticing realm of pos- 
sible operations from its application to actual situations; he finds 
delight in exploring it for its own sake. However, what provides 
our ultimate criterion for distinguishing valid from invalid deduc- 
tion is the search for warranted conclusions in this larger setting 
of experience and action. 

Thus the primary consideration here too for Dewey may be 
naturally expressed in terms of his principle of responsibility. 
Thinking is responsible when it avoids succumbing to loose and 
wishful associations and seeks to reach conclusions that are trust- 
worthy. <A logical theory is responsible when it seeks to meet the 
human need of clarifying the conditions of successful thinking—of 
distinguishing between methods of thinking that lead to reliable 
conclusions and those that do not. If it fails in this regard it is 
irresponsible. 

Before Dewey published his Carus lectures in 1925 it was gen- 
erally assumed, even by many of his followers, that there would be 
no place in his philosophy for a metaphysical system nor for a 
theory of art or religion. It should be especially instructive, there- 
fore, to follow the same clue in these branches of his philosophy and 
see what light it can throw on the essence of his position. 

Consider his metaphysics. Throughout the greater part of 
Experience and Nature he develops what at the hands of an earlier 
thinker would be called an ontology. One notices, however, that 
his list of categories diverges sharply from the lists of traditional 
metaphysicians and that Dewey’s categories with few exceptions 
appear as pairs of opposites: the necessary and the contingent, the 
secure and the precarious, the consummatory and the instrumental. 
Why this should be so is explained when he reaches the final 
chapter. A metaphysics whose aim is to detect and define the 
universal traits of being, abstracted from their bearing on the 
common experience of men and its need for philosophic enlighten- 
ment, he regards as irresponsible. The consequence of erecting 
such an ontology can only be a widening of the unhappy separa- 
tion between philosophic theory and the practical problems of ac- 
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tion, and the latter will fail to find the illumination that it seeks. 
The responsible role of metaphysics is to provide what Dewey calls 
a ‘‘ground map of criticism.’’ What does this phrase mean? 

Well, the general problem of life, which calls for the exercise 
of intelligence to solve it, arises from the fact that what is directly 
experienced as good often turns out not to be dependably good. 
What immediately pleases us may lead to effects that show up its 
goodness as deceptive; what is vividly suggested to our belief may 
prove unworthy of belief when the consequences of adopting it are 
revealed. The general role of intelligent reflection is therefore 
the role of criticism, in the simple sense of careful examination of 
the difference between immediate goodness and eventual goodness 
—of conscientious detection of the conditions under which what is 
dependably good can be secured and enhanced in human enjoy- 
ment. Real thinking is always criticism in this broad sense, 
whether it occurs in daily life, in science, in the arts, or any other 
area of experience. Philosophy, defined from this approach, fills 
the distinctive function of a ‘‘criticism of criticisms’’—that is, it 
takes for its data the modes of critical appraisal already de- 
veloped in these various areas and subjects them to further criticism 
in their bearing on human good as a whole. One result of adopting 
this role in such an all-inclusive perspective is that philosophy 
cannot accept as final the dividing lines now drawn between these 
disciplines ; for its task is to deal with problems that overlap such 
divisions and to serve as an agent of impartial intereommunication 
between all phases of life and thought. In filling this inclusive role 
it needs a ‘‘ground map of criticism, establishing base lines to be 
employed in more intricate triangulations.’’* Such a general 
geography of experience can be provided by a theory of the 
categories if it is consciously devised to guide philosophy in per- 
forming this critical task. ‘‘Barely to note and register that 
contingency is a trait of natural events,’’ says Dewey, ‘‘has nothing 
to do with wisdom. To note, however, contingency in connection 
with a concrete situation of life (where critical appraisal of the 
values at stake is required) is that fear of the Lord which is at 
least the beginning of wisdom.’’ For ‘‘the more sure one is that 
the world which encompasses human life is of such and such a 
character . . . the more one is committed to try to direct the conduct 
of life, that of others as well as himself, on the basis of the char- 
acter assigned to the world.’’ ® 


Consider his theory of art and of esthetic experience. In the 


7 Experience and Nature, Chicago, 1925, p. 413. 
8 Ibid., pp. 413 f. 
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phases of his philosophy thus far mentioned the idea of unity has 
played an emphatic part; it is a quality of the goal sought in each 
of them. A thinker is always moving from a situation marked 
by the disunity of doubt, ambiguity, confusion, with alternative 
possible solutions, to a resolving and releasing unity. But the 
esthetic phase of life reminds us that this gulf between tension 
and unification is only a part of the picture and is not absolute. 
Unity is never wholly lost. The esthetic reveals in vivid form 
the quality always present in experience, in virtue of which it can 
be called an experience. It appears in the fact that in any experi- 
ence there is anticipation of the goal, there is a purposive quest for 
fulfillment, the consummation sought reaches back and affects the 
means employed for its attainment. Thus wherever one can speak 
of an experience there is the quality of unity or integrity which 
more or less permeates it. It is the special function of the creative 
activity of the artist, re-enacted in every appreciative perception, 
to reveal with dramatic power this quality of experience. It is its 
role to exemplify so that none can miss it the union of the con- 
summatory and the instrumental, which is the ideal to be realized 
as fully as possible everywhere. But how sad is the failure of 
much experience, even in the case of trained and sensitive persons, 
to achieve this ideal! And how deplorably our present social ar- 
rangements limit to the privileged classes real opportunity to 
achieve it, condemning others to the dull drudgery which makes 
inevitable for them a division of life between monotonous toil and 
frothy excitement, neither of which promotes liberation or growth! 
Philosophy has a responsibility here as elsewhere. If it interprets 
and analyzes the esthetic phase of experience in these terms it 
provides a basis on which human life can be led toward the richest 
realization of this ideal, and toward the social changes that would 
permit all men to share it so far as their powers permit; in this 
case it will be meeting its responsibility. If it succumbs to the 
temptation—as so many philosophies have done—to separate this 
phase of experience off in a realm by itself, as something to be en- 
joyed in isolation instead of guiding the reconstruction of all ex- 
perience toward the appealing end which it distinctively reveals, 
it becomes irresponsible. 

Consider his view of religion. When in dealing with this phase 
of life we take our cue from the adjective ‘‘religious’’ we are on 
the path that leads to sound understanding. Our attention will 
then be drawn to a quality of experience that is not set off from 
life’s secular aspects and is the perennial source throughout human 
history of that way of joining the ideal and the real which releases 
outward heroism and assures inward peace. To elicit and develop 
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this quality is the true function of religion. If religion is renewed 
in each generation through recapturing it, and if its concepts, 
practices, and institutional expressions are interpreted accordingly, 
religion can responsibly fill its high role; its power to liberate 
emotion and inspire creative action will be incalculable. This, how- 
ever, is a hope for the future; it has hardly as yet even begun to 
happen. Religion has followed another course, whose outcome has 
been failure to fill this responsibility. It has projected the ideal 
possibilities of human fulfillment into another realm—that of the 
supernatural; it has protected its ideas against criticism and re- 
construction in man’s growing experience by demanding adherence 
to dogmatic creeds; it has set up its own social institutions exer- 
cising coercive authority and perpetuating outworn traditions. By 
losing its living sense of the religious, and becoming thus an ag- 
gregate of religions, it has engendered a harrowing conflict—be- 
tween superstitious beliefs handed down from the past and the 
growing knowledge of science, between the moral rules proper to 
the search for justice and charity in an ancient social order and 
the need for a new vision of the moral possibilities of man in the 
radically changed world of today. Above all, by escaping in this 
fashion into a realm separate from that of common experience it 
has fostered the notion that the essence of religion is loyal ad- 
herence to a set of comforting symbols that have lost their connec- 
tion with life instead of responsible preservation in the present of 
the living function which originated those symbols. For this rea- 
son those who actually exemplify this prophetic function today are 
usually regarded—and often regard themselves—as non-religious ; 
they thus lack the inspiring sense of support that would come from 
awareness of their continuity with the prophets of religion in the 
past. ‘‘Religions now prevent, because of their weight of historic 
encumbrances, the religious quality of experience from coming to 
consciousness and finding the expression that is appropriate to 
present conditions, intellectual and moral. ...I believe that many 
persons are so repelled from what exists as a religion by its intel- 
lectual and moral implications, that they are not even aware of at- 
titudes in themselves that if they came to fruition would be 
genuinely religious.’’ ® 


IV 


Thus far I have paid no attention to Dewey’s theory of educa- 
tion. This is not because it lacks vital importance; precisely the 
contrary. No one has mastered Dewey’s thought unless he under- 


9 A Common Faith, New Haven, 1934, p. 9. 
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stands it in terms which explain why Dewey devoted a major part 
of his philosophical career to developing a theory of education and 
why he could say in 1930 that it was in his Democracy and Educa- 
tion that the heart of his philosophy had been expounded.’® What, 
then, is the crucial link between this phase of his thought and the 
clue I have just been pursuing? It appears in the fact that for 
him both the theory and the practice of education may either fulfill 
their responsibility or fall far short of doing so. And no responsi- 
bility is more important than this, nor of greater concern to the 
philosopher ; for education fills a unique role in the total dynamic 
experience of man. Education is the social function through which 
every older generation communicates its heritage of wisdom to the 
younger generation and guides it toward the realization of its new 
possibilities. It will fail of its role if it falls into either of two 
extremes—indoctrinating the young in what their elders take to be 
established truth, tolerating no room for freedom and growth, or 
permissively allowing children to fumble their own way toward 
adulthood without wise guidance from the lessons and resources 
of their heritage. The true educator is the understanding and re- 
sponsible social engineer. He applies all the wisdom he finds avail- 
able in leading the young toward such mastery of their world and 
of themselves as will bring dynamic adjustment to reality and 
enable them to meet the opportunities of their day in creative 
freedom. Education, rightly conceived, is the intelligent recon- 
struction of human experience as a whole, in its temporal passage 
from one generation to the next; experience itself is essentially a 
process of education which will be engaged in either well or ill. 
Philosophy has an inescapeable responsibility here, which it ful- 
fills if it achieves a wise understanding of the task and method 
of true education ; and which it fails to fulfill if it does not. 

But it is well to pause at this point. We are falling into the 
lack of balance which I said earlier would be inevitable if one tries 
to interpret Dewey’s philosophy in terms of any single clue. I am 
sure there is no distortion in expounding his position by em- 
phasizing this idea of responsibility in the way we have done. But 
such a task could very likely be carried out with equal success by 
tracing the implications of any one of several other ideas. It 
could be done by exploring the concept of ‘‘inquiry’’ as replacing, 
with all its distinctive involvements and associations, the tradi- 
tional notions of inductive and deductive inference. It could be 
done still better by concentrating on his concept of ‘‘experience,’’ 
with the radical differences that appear when one compares its 


10 Contemporary American Philosophy, New York, 1930, Vol. II, p. 23. 
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meaning in Dewey’s thought with its traditional meaning for the 
British empiricists or for the Hegelian idealists. Some aspects of 
his philosophy would be revealed even more clearly by selecting 
his concept of ‘‘intelligence’’ and pointing out its similarities and 
contrasts with the hoary notion of ‘‘reason.’’ I believe the out- 
standing differences would be: first, that intelligence is not a cogni- 
tive faculty, identifiable in abstraction from other activities of 
mind—it denotes a process in which perception, habit, impulse, and 
feeling work together toward the individual’s liberated adjustment 
to the changing world of which he is part. Second, that it aims 
at no fixed end such as could be indicated by the traditional notions 
of an absolute truth or an unchanging standard of value; the 
critical reconstruction which marks its exercise is never-ending. 
Any achievement that might appear to be final will become the 
starting-point for a new venture of experience; the general crite- 
rion by which we tell that intelligence has done its work is simply 
that it creates, in the solving of any particular problem, the condi- 
tions under which its role can be filled in the future with greater 
alertness, freedom, sensitivity, and assurance. There is no need 
to impose any strait-jacket upon it; Dewey is sure that intel- 
ligence can be trusted. He has interpreted every branch of 
philosophy as well as every phase of man’s experience so that it 
becomes a medium for the work of intelligence as thus conceived. 

All these and perhaps other clues must be followed if a rounded 
picture of Dewey’s thought is to be fully drawn. 


V 


What, then, is the significance of his philosophy as we reap- 
praise it today? 

Well, all of us are thinking and talking more and more about 
the ‘‘open society.’’ As we soberly face the issues involved in the 
world crisis, and wonder what it is that our Western way of 
democracy really might contribute to the future of mankind that 
would justify preserving it if possible from a nuclear catastrophe, 
this phrase looms vividly before our minds. The basic virtue of 
our democratic practices and institutions is that they seriously at- 
tempt to embody the ideal of preserving order through freedom— 
freedom to grow, freedom to criticize our heritage from the past, 
freedom to envision and to realize new possibilities for man. It is 
not yet sure whether we in America are committed to this ideal 
with enough clarity of understanding and stability of devotion so 
that through our exemplification of its virtues it might grow in 
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persuasiveness to other peoples. But if we have anything distine- 
tive to stand for in the competition that will now become more and 
more strenuous with the not so open societies of the Communist 
world, this is it. This ideal expresses what is most precious and 
valid in our democratic heritage; if we are to be faithful to it our 
vision of the future must be that of an ‘‘open world’’—a peaceful 
and codperative federation of open. societies, each realizing the es- 
sential conditions of growth and freedom in its own way while 
maintaining harmonious relations with others. Now leadership 
toward the achievement of such a goal must be guided by philo- 
sophie vision. Where, thus far, has the needed vision been most 
clearly glimpsed, and most trenchantly articulated ? 

I believe it is not claiming too much for John Dewey to say 
that more than any other philosopher who has thus far appeared 
he conceived the essential foundations and formulated the rationale 
for the open society, and for the open world if that is destined in 
time to become actual. So far as any such community of men and 
women and children can successfully function in full adjustment 
to the realities that surround it, it must realize the conditions that 
Dewey’s philosophy has emphasized. This appears vividly, I 
think, if we return again to his central principle of responsibility. 
The great difficulty in establishing such a community and the basic 
requirement for maintaining it lie precisely in a live sense of re- 
sponsibility in Dewey’s sense of the word. This responsibility is 
two-fold: on one side, the responsibility of society to assure for all 
its members the positive conditions of freedom; on the other, the 
responsibility of each member to be sensitively aware of the social 
consequences of his conduct and to act in the light of such aware- 
ness. Dewey saw that a community of this kind must be demo- 
cratic, not in the sense of demanding any special political forms 
or practices but in the sense of expressing, through whatever 
changes of form it undergoes, the guiding vision of the nature of 
man that underlies the democratic faith—of man as finding and 
fulfilling himself in the open society through the liberation and 
growth of wise understanding. ‘True education as the continued 
process of such fulfillment is thus necessarily education in democ- 
racy. 


The foundation of democracy is faith in the capacities of human nature; 
faith in human intelligence and in the power of pooled and cooperative ex- 
perience. 

While what we call intelligence may be distributed in unequal amounts, 
it is the democratic faith that it is sufficiently general so that each individual 
has something to contribute, and the value of each contribution can be as- 
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sessed only as it enters into the final pooled intelligence constituted by the 
contributions of all.11 


The outstanding feature of this vision in comparison with 
earlier theories of man is its unqualified dynamism. There is no 
final goal; experience and thought are always growing. Should 
one object that growth as such provides no rule of guidance—that 
we must specify the direction in which it takes place, Dewey 
replies : 


That a man may grow in efficiency as a burglar, as a gangster, or as a 
corrupt politician, cannot be doubted. But from the standpoint of growth as 
education and education as growth the question is whether growth in this 
direction promotes or retards growth in general. Does this form of growth 
create conditions for further growth, or does it set up conditions that shut 
off the person who has grown in this particular direction from the occasions, 
stimuli, and opportunities for continuing growth in new directions? 12 


Thus conceived, I agree with Dewey that growth does constitute a 

valid criterion, and that it is intrinsically bound up with demo- 
cratic freedom; a society of individuals and a federation of so- 

cieties is good if it realizes for all members in the fullest possible 

measure freedom for growth and growth in freedom. 

_ Among both the Utilitarians and the Hegelians who preceded 
Dewey there were thinkers who clarified some of the conditions of 


the open society, but neither school recognized all the conditions 
that he saw to be necessary. The idealists, reacting against the 
atomic view of man typical of much modern thought, taught that 
the individual finds his good and realizes his freedom by fulfilling 
‘this station and its duties’’ within an organic and well disciplined 
order of society. This philosophy does not really believe that all 
men are able to participate in the decisions affecting their destiny, 
nor that if they are given freedom they can be trusted not to abuse 
it. The Utilitarians, rebelling against entrenched institutions 
which prevented the common man from achieving his share of 
happiness, concentrated on sweeping away these unjust obstruc- 
tions, confident that every man would be able to realize the bless- 
ings of freedom once all such restraints were out of his way. A 
society thus created is also not a truly open society. Most men 
lack the skill, understanding, and resources to use the opportunity 
which freedom from external constraint provides; they will be 
exploited still, only it will be by a clever and resourceful new 
oligarchy rather than by some aristocracy of traditional privilege. 
Dewey realized that a society can become truly open, and can main- 

11From an address on ‘‘Democracy and Educational Administration,’’ 
published in School and Society, April 3, 1937. 

12 Experience and Education, New York, 1938, p. 26. 
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tain its openness from generation to generation in any environment, 
only when it avoids both these mistakes. It must have real faith 
in the capacity of the common man; it must also accept the re- 
sponsibility of establishing for all its members the positive condi- 
tions of freed intelligence, through wise democratic education and 
through the rebuilding toward this end of all social institutions. 
The open society’ in the open world can, I believe, only be more 
fully achieved as Dewey’s central conception of man in com- 
munity is more widely understood and more completely shared. 


VI 


Does his philosophy in turn need revision? Of course. He at- 
tained no absolute truth. I shall take a few final minutes simply to 
indicate two major ways in which his philosophy can be wisely 
amended. There is nothing original in these criticisms; they have 
been emphasized many times. 

One concerns Dewey’s conception of reflective method. Nothing 
did he stress more vigorously than that there is only a single basic 
method for thought to follow whatever the particular problem 
dealt with. The idea, for example, that there is one method in 
science and a quite different method in morals is a major philo- 
sophical heresy. What moved him to make this emphasis was his 
vivid awareness that there is intelligent appraisal of moral values 
just as there is of proposed explanations of fact; he wished to 
secure a sharpened realization that there is the same crucial differ- 
ence between an uncriticized good and a reflectively approved 
value that there is between an immediately suggested belief about 
facts and a carefully verified explanation of them. In both cases, 
he insisted, criticism exhibits a common pattern; for example, it is 
always ‘‘experimental,’’ in the sense that there is a testing of al- 
ternative possibilities of interpretation and action in relation to 
the facts involved, unhampered by any dogmatic adherence to past 
ideas. But to leave the matter thus is to blur the important dif- 
ferences between two kinds of critical inquiry and two meanings 
of the crucial term ‘‘experimental.’’ Surely the way in which our 
thinking proceeds in resolving the question: What are the effects of 
introducing botulinus toxin into the human organism? is different 
from the way it proceeds in dealing with the question: Is it morally 
right to disseminate botulinus toxin as a weapon of war? And 
the sense in which the one inquiry is experimental is far from 
identical with the sense in which the other is so. These differences 
need to be brought out clearly as well as whatever similarities are 
present. In dealing with specific problems Dewey at times recog- 
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nized the needed distinctions, but I do not see that his general 
doctrine of method was affected by them.** 

The other concerns Dewey’s conception of man. His whole 
orientation is grounded in a very optimistic view of human nature, 
and it is an optimism of a certain kind. He has unqualified trust 
in intelligence as the power in man which can guide him toward 
the resolution of any problem, in a way which will take sympathetic 
account of the interests of every person affected by his action. 
Where the wise solution fails to be achieved by employing it, all 
that is needed is the fuller ‘‘liberation of intelligence.’’ As early 
as in his ‘‘Moral Theory and Practice’’ of 1891 he said: ‘‘Get the 
fresher, more open outlook, the refined and clarified intelligence, 
and the emotions will take care of themselves. They are there, and 
all they need is freeing.’’** I suspect that in Dewey’s own experi- 
ence this was true; when he came to philosophize, his emotions were 
so controlled by a broad perspective and by a generous commitment 
to humane social goals that the process he describes was sufficient. 
But is it not clear that this cannot wisely be assumed in the case of 
most men? Of course, ‘‘intelligence’’ can be defined so that it 
implies all that Dewey takes it to imply. But the word is not 
ordinarily used in this sense, and if such a definition is adopted it 
is imperative to see clearly that the realization of intelligence in 
thought and action is a very complex problem, requiring much more 
than he has envisaged, especially in the way of deepened emotional 
self-understanding. Look at a few relevant facts. An individual 
may rebel against the dictates of prudence and of consideration 
for others; he may blind himself to the consequences. of his con- 
duct ; he may in effect defy what he knows to be true and right and 
good. The policy of a nation, as we have sadly seen in our own 
ease and in that of Russia, may express such self-deception and 
defiance on the part of its citizens or leaders. And if you say 
that this is not being intelligent, I would agree; but the difficulty 
is that those who act this way are sure that they are intelligent. 
Nothing is easier than to rationalize submission to one’s darker 
emotions and pugnacious demands, using one’s intellectual powers 
to justify the acts expressing them. This is why one may not 
wisely trust intelligence alone. That which can be ultimately 
trusted in any individual or society is better indicated by such a 
phrase as ‘“‘sensitive and self-critical awareness,’’ functioning in 
full recognition of these difficulties and especially of the way man’s 


18I presume that, from Dewey’s standpoint, neither of these questions as 
I have stated them expresses a full ‘‘ problematic situation.’’ Such a situa- 
tion always involves both factual and moral aspects. 

14 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. I, p. 197. 
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subconscious emotional drives may distort and even master the 
use of his rational powers. Dewey himself noted more than once 
that human thinking is affected by such forces; but so far as I am 
aware he never realized the imperative need and peculiar difficulty 
of bringing them to the light where philosophic insight can deal 
with the evils they engender. It is more and more clear that only 
through such a realization can the world be hopefully guided 
toward the high goals that he envisioned. 

It is interesting and perhaps significant to observe that the two 
most influential movements in Western philosophy since Dewey’s 
time emphasize doctrines that are in harmony with these criti- 
cisms. The philosophy of ordinary use reminds us of the im- 
portance of giving careful attention to the different contexts in 
which key words are used and the often vital differences of mean- 
ing that thus appear. What I have said about the meaning of 
‘‘experimental’’ and the difference in method between an explana- 
tion of fact and a reasonable choice of value would be one natural 
application of this reminder. The existentialists are aware of the 
dark and turbulent emotions that lurk in every man and often 
dominate his intellectual activity; and they realize that these 
emotions may operate below the level of conscious awareness. 
Hence they know also that an essential step toward the achievement 
of a sounder philosophic truth than has been achieved in the past 
is to lift these forces to clear recognition and to see how our 
philosophizing would be transformed as a result. 

None the less, I have no wish to give undue weight to these 
criticisms. It will be evident from this appraisal that in my judg- 
ment the present eclipse of Dewey’s way of thinking is temporary. 
He will be returned to, not as the rightful master of some new 
philosophic generation—a role which he would on principle reject— 
but as a source of wise understanding. Most surely will this be 
the case, I believe, with his social philosophy and his theory of 
democratic education. And if this happens, some philosophers in 
the future, at least, will be intrigued to explore again the form 
that all branches of philosophy would take when they are de- 
veloped under the guidance of the conception of man and of ex- 
perience which finds expression in his thought. In doing so they 
will surely be led at many points to solutions that he had not 
anticipated, and this will be following his lead also. For he did 
not want disciples; he wanted to inspire and encourage free 
inquirers. 


Epwin A. Burtt 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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JOHN DEWEY AND AMERICAN LIBERALISM 


HE reassessment of Dewey’s philosophy that our topic calls 
for might be made from a variety of angles. The standpoint 
from which I shall here undertake it is that of the relation of his 
way of thinking to the social movements and ideals of his time and 
country. Such an approach has both limitations and advantages. 
Dewey’s philosophy is complex and many-sided and there is much 
in it of enduring value that will be missed in such an ‘angled’ sur- 
vey. It has, however, in his case, a particular appropriateness. 
It was in this light that he himself considered and assessed the 
great philosophies of the past—in Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
for example—treating such doctrines not as ‘‘isolated things’’ but 
as factors in the development of civilization and culture whose 
function was, or should have been, to ‘‘clarify men’s ideas as to 
the social and moral strifes of their own day’’ and whose philo- 
sophic worth was to be judged by their working in the resolution 
of the ‘‘problems of men’’ as they thus authentically arose. Such 
a consideration places his own philosophy in the context in which 
he himself took philosophy seriously. Moreover, this is an assess- 
ment that we are now, as he was not, in a position to make. He 
staked his hopes on the world, and the schools, of ‘‘tomorrow’’ and 
his tomorrow has become our today, a day that his own work has 
helped substantially to fashion. And it is written in the prag- 
matic Scriptures: ‘‘By their fruits shall ye know them.’’ 
‘*Liberalism’’ is a term of many meanings and sometimes of 
none at all that can be clearly ascertained. In the period of the 
formation and development of Dewey’s mature philosophy, how- 
ever—roughly from the early 1890’s to 1917—it stood for some- 
thing readily identifiable both in the sphere of ideas and of action. 
The liberal of those hopeful times was the progressive, and progress 
was increasingly the order of the day. Events were on the march 
and the reformer who sought to reconstruct society for beneficent 
purposes had only to put himself in line with them, in an intel- 
ligent and forward-looking fashion, to point the way ahead toward 
a better world. Social change was naturalized as evolutionary 
growth, and to make it ‘‘progress’’ all that was required was the 
free use of codperative intelligence by progressively educated men 
in the solution of their common problems. The movement had its 
proximate political goals in equal suffrage, the direct primary, the 
initiative, referendum and recall, and public regulation of ‘‘the 
trusts’’—all designed to rescue government from selfish and reac- 
tionary interests and to return it to ‘“‘the people’? who with the 
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tools that the new education could provide would know how to use 
it for democratically social ends. These ends were somewhat 
vague in content but emphatically liberal in tone—to protect and 
aid the underprivileged by governmental action, to provide equal 
opportunity for all, and to fulfill the promise of American life in 
a world in which, by creative intelligence, all things could be 
made new. By 1912 nearly everybody who counted was a progres- 
sive of one sort or another. ‘‘New Freedom’’ competed with 
‘‘New Nationalism’’ as the spokesman for the ‘‘New Democracy.’’ 
There were new poetry, new history, and new education, and 
pragmatism was the new philosophy. 

The ideology of the progressive movement has been perceptively 
analyzed by Morton White in Social Thought in America and Eric 
Goldman in Rendezvous with Destiny. Only its more philo- 
sophically problematic features need concern us here. Its function 
was to clarify men’s minds as to the social and moral strifes of 
their own day by clearing away reactionary ideas that blocked the 
road of progress, by bringing to light the scientifically certifiable 
truths that, when impartially understood, would show the way 
ahead, and by so linking these truths to the social and moral en- 
thusiasms of the time as to provide a ground for progressive action. 
Its method was, or was meant to be, empirical and factually ob- 
jective ; its goal was reconstruction and reform. It did not attack 
traditional theories on their own ground. It undermined them 
genetically or historically by showing their relativity to outmoded 
conditions and special interests that are no longer ours. Where, 
then, are we to look for light? To the moving forces of the present, 
as science, and especially advancing social science, can report them. 
Trends are moving onward and those who ignore or oppose them 
will inevitably be left behind. Yet there is nothing fatalistic in 
this recognition of trends. Man and his intelligence are ‘‘ part and 
parcel’’ of the evolutionary process and when he knows the way 
that things are going he can use that knowledge to make his own 
purposes effective in their forward march. These purposes must, 
of course, be social, for advancing sociology shows that man is 
essentially a social being, and to be intelligently social is to be 
rightly moral. And they will be democratic, for democracy, too, 
is on the march and the people will be satisfied with nothing less. 
A world war did not seem too high a price to pay to make the world 
safe for such democracy. 

In its intellectual content, this is an aggressively hard-headed 
doctrine. Scientifically incredulous of all fixed goals and ultimate 
ends, these Darwinian reformers, as Goldman aptly terms them, 
centered their attention on ‘‘present troubles and possibilities’’ 
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and looked on progress not as an approximation to some distant and 
Utopian end but as that continuing reconstruction of experience 
which, they held, is evolution at the human level. To solve present 
and proximate problems democratically by scientifically intelligent 
means was good enough for them. Sufficient unto the day were 
the evils, and consequently the ideals, thereof. The method was 
the norm and the on-going process itself the goal of enlightened 
progress. 

Yet this progressive ideology was plainly moral and hortatory 
in intent. The technique of criticism was Darwinian, but the 
point of the teaching was reform, and it was expected that intel- 
ligent men, when the facts were ‘‘objectively’’ presented to them, 
would see the point and act accordingly. Trends could in this 
way point a moral because, in the minds of the reformers, they 
were inherently moralizing trends. Advancing science was ‘‘freed 
intelligence,’’ ‘‘the social’’ was not merely a subject-matter but a 
gospel, and democracy a faith to be fulfilled in progressive action. 
The trends were moving not only onward but upward, and neither 
the reformers nor their followers doubted that they knew which way 
was up. They could thus be ‘‘scientifically’’ unconcerned about 
fixed ideals because they were so unquestioningly confident of the 
moral relevance and cogency of their own. It could ‘‘go without 
saying’’ that the liberated were to be liberals in their shared con- 
cern for ‘‘humane”’ and ‘‘inclusive’’ ends and the world of tomor- 
row a fulfilment of ideals of freedom that the reformers had in- 
herited from the pieties of their own tradition and country. In 
their experience the problems that would make this assumption 
questionable did not then arise and, as practical men, they saw no 
point in raising ‘‘unreal’’ problems. 

My thesis is that John Dewey’s philosophy in its major outlines 
and aims is the doctrinal articulation of this progressive gospel, a_ 
‘*part and parcel’’ of its growth, development, and eventual decline 
under the pressure of untoward events, and that both its solid 
merits and its finally fatal limitations are appropriately subject to 
philosophical assessment in this light. Goldman quotes J. Allen 
Smith as saying, ‘‘We were all Deweyites before we read Dewey 
and we were more effective reformers after we had read him.’” 
And this surely was the proper role of the philosopher as Dewey 
himself conceived it. His was no voice crying in the wilderness. 
His aim was to place philosophy within the movement of events, to 
‘clarify men’s minds as to the social and moral strifes of their 
own day,’’ to raise their problems to the level of intelligent articula- 


1 Rendezvous with Destiny, Vintage Books edition, page 123. 
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tion at which remedial action could go forward, and in this way 
to make them better reformers than before. There can be little 
doubt that he played his part courageously and effectively. As 
Henry Commager has observed, ‘‘So faithfully did Dewey live up 
to his philosophic creed that he became the guide, the mentor and 
the conscience of the American people; it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that for a generation no major issue was clarified until 
Dewey had spoken.’’? Whether such issues were clarified after he 
had spoken is a question with which, in the balance of this paper, 
we shall be increasingly concerned. 

The first essential step in this forward march of ideas was, ap- 
propriately, the reconstruction of philosophy itself, a reconstruc- 
tion which was to be its recovery for effective use in the solution 
of the problems of men. Traditional philosophy had been preoc- 
eupied with unreal issues of ‘‘appearance’’ and ‘‘reality’’—the 
problems of philosophers—and was consequently isolated from the 
real world and its pressing needs. Dewey’s aim was not to solve 
these problems but to dissolve them. For, as he held, ‘‘ Intellectual 
progress usually occurs through sheer abandonment of questions 
together with both the alternatives that they assume—an abandon- 
ment that results from their decreasing vitality and a change of 
urgent interest. We do not solve them; we get over them. Old 
questions are solved by disappearing, evaporating, while new ques- 
tions corresponding to the new attitude of endeavor and preference 
take their place.’’ * 

With the elimination of such outmoded problems the way was 
philosophically cleared for the forward march of intelligence. And 
the one right method of intelligence was that of scientific inquiry. 
Here, too, the trend was unmistakable and Dewey was its spokes- 
man. Advancing science—impersonal, objective, and empirical— 
had established its authority in the fields of physics and biology. 
With the adequate development of economies, sociology, and psy- 
chology, the remaining gap between the moral and the ‘‘natural’’ 
ean be triumphantly bridged—for what is man’s moral nature 
but his human nature intelligently understood !—and social science 
can provide the firm and enlightened ground for social reform. In 
such reform, or reconstruction, the problems of men will be solved, 
as they arise, by intelligently codperative action. A philosophy 
that hallows this advancing trend with a sense of cognitive au- 
thority and moral mission is itself in line with the march of events 
and a contribution to its unimpeded progress. 


2The American Mind, page 100. 
3 The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, page 19. 
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That the proper application of the scientific method to our 
social problems requires a reconstruction of traditional moralistic 
notions Dewey makes emphatically clear. ‘‘One of the many ob- 
structions in the way of satisfying the logical conditions of scien- 
tifie method should receive special notice. Serious social troubles 
tend to be interpreted in moral terms. That the situations them- 
selves are profoundly moral in their causes and consequences need 
not be denied. But conversion of the situations investigated into 
genuine problems, which can be intelligently dealt with, demands 
objective intellectual formulation of conditions; and such formula- 
tion demands in turn complete abstraction from the qualities of 
sin and righteousness, of vicious and virtuous motives, that are 
so readily attributed to individuals, groups, classes, nations.— 
Spinoza’s contention that the occurrence of moral evils should be 
treated on the same plane as the occurrence of thunderstorms is 
justifiable on the ground of the requirements of scientific method, 
independently of its context in his own philosophic system. For 
such procedure is the only way in which they can be formulated 
objectively or in terms of selected and ordered conditions. And 
such formulation is the sole mode of approach through which plans 
of remedial procedure can be projected in objective terms. Ap- 
proach to human problems in terms of moral blame and moral 
approbation, of wickedness or righteousness, is probably the great- 
est single obstacle now existing to development of competent 
methods in the field of social subject-matter.’’* And for Dewey, 
‘*the moral and the social quality of conduct are, in the last analy- 
sis, identical with each other.’’ * 

The moral implications of these striking assertions will later 
concern us in some detail. It is sufficient here to note that Dewey 
means exactly what he says and that what he says is that social (or 
moral) problems can be intelligently dealt with for remedial pur- 
poses only in complete abstraction from such moral terms as 
wickedness and righteousness, virtuous or vicious motives, moral 
blame or moral approbation. What the sense of ‘‘moral’’ is in 
which the situations that give rise to such problems are ‘‘pro- 
foundly moral in their causes and consequences’’ we must try to 
learn as we proceed. 

The method of scientific inquiry is a fact-finding method. But 
it is not as facts that its findings have a practical or moral import. 
Intelligent action, as Dewey always insisted, is concerned not with 
‘bare’ consequences, but with consequences to be brought into 


4 Logic, pages 494-495. 
5 Democracy and Education, page 415. 
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existence, with what should be the outcome of enlightened striving. 
It is therefore essentially concerned with values. Such values 
have their roots in men’s actual desires and preferences. But our 
valuings are enlightened only when our preferences are judged in 
the light of their causes and consequences and our desires governed 
by the knowledge thus achieved. ‘‘Judgments about values are 
judgments about the conditions and results of experienced ob- 
jects; judgments about what should regulate the formation of our 
desires, affections and enjoyments.’’* Since it is advancing science 
that provides the factual basis for such judgments, ‘‘Science is the 
supreme means for the valid determination of all valuations in all 
aspects of human and social life.’’* To what ends is intelligent 
action regulated by such valid valuations to be directed? Put in 
this general way, the question seems to the Darwinian reformer 
empty and, in the worst sense, academic. There are no fixed and 
final ends, there are only concrete problems to be solved, existing 
tensions to be relieved, entanglements to be straightened out, crea- 
tive possibilities to be put to constructive use. The proper end of 
intelligent action is the end-in-view, the next thing on which we 
must concentrate our attention if we are to get ahead with our 
social (and moral) business, ‘‘In a strict sense an end-in-view is a 
means in present action; present action is not a means to a remote 
end.’’* And it is as such means that the worth of ends-in-view 
can be intelligently (i.e., scientifically) appraised or judged. 
Pragmatism is often criticized as a version of the doctrine that 
the end justifies the means. As applied to Dewey’s philosophy, at 
least, this is surely a mistake. He is endlessly concerned with the 
criticism and justification of ends in the scientific light of the 
causes and consequences of our addiction to them. His theory is 
rather that ends can be justified only as means, as ends-in-view or 
next-things-to-be-aimed-at, whose function is to direct choice 
intelligently in the fruitful furthering of on-going activity and 
whose worth is to be appraised by their adequacy to perform this 
function. ‘‘I have yet to see an answer even proposed to the 
question: Of what good is a final value unless it is also an instru- 
mental value.’’® In any given problematic situation the means 
to such a resolution is the end-in-view of intelligent action that 
eliminates blocks and tensions and enables activity to move ahead. 
As new problems arise, they will call for new means to deal with 


6 The Quest for Certainty, page 265. 

7 Theory of Valuation, page 66. 

8 Human Nature and Conduct, Modern Library edition, page 226. 
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them and hence for new ends-in-view. In this continuum of 
means-ends or means-consequences, the justification of ends-in- 
view is to be found in their scientific appraisal as means to this 
ever-present end, in an activity that never ends but is always in 
the process of fulfillment. The progressive gospel could hardly 
have found a more drastic or unqualified formulation. 

Yet we do seem to require some notion of the direction in 
which such ad hoc ‘‘reconstruction”’ ought to go if it is indeed to be 
the fulfillment and not an abandonment of our moral ideals. Here 
again there is a trend to supply the answer that we need. Our 
cause is democracy, and democracy, like science and technology, is 
on the march. When the scientific method is linked in progressive 
teaching with the democratic faith, our picture of the method of 
“‘eodperative intelligence’ is made complete. And what is ‘‘the 
democratic faith’’? In its traditional form it is the faith of our 
fathers, inherited from a by-gone past and entangled with out- 
moded ideas that will no longer stand the test of scientific scrutiny. 
It, too, must be reconstructed if it is to keep in line with modern 
progress. The new democracy must be social, experimental, scien- 
tific. Natural rights and merely personal freedom must yield to 
more truly social values. ‘‘So long as freedom of thought and 
speech is claimed as a merely individual right, it will give way, as 
do other merely personal claims, when it is, or is successfully 
represented to be, in opposition to the general welfare.’’*° And 
what is general welfare? In Dewey’s scientific rendering of the 
moral it becomes the ‘‘public interest’’ and the practical problem 
of democracy is to make this interest (when enlightened by a knowl- 
edge of causes and consequences) prevail over all merely special, 
personal, or private claims. There will, of course, be conflicts here, 
since not all de facto interests seem prima facie to harmonize in a 
unified public interest. ‘‘The problem under discussion is precisely 
how conflicting claims can be settled in the interest of the widest 
possible contribution to the interests of all—or at least of the 
great majority.’’** This is not a problem to be solved in abstractly 
moral terms. Given the interest in the widest possible contribu- 
tion to the interest of all—or at least of the great majority—and 
this presumably is the interest of ‘the people’—it is a problem for 
codperative intelligence, for social and moral engineering. To 
make men thus coéperative it is essential to engineer not only their 
objectives but their attitudes, through a reconstruction of the ob- 
jective conditions in which character is formed and democratically 


10 Liberalism and Social Action, page 66. 
11 Ibid., page 79. 
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acceptable conduct reliably produced. It is thus, rather than by 
obsolete appeals to considerations of praise and blame, of virtuous 
and vicious motives, that human nature is effectively improved. 
Education—the right kind of education—is the peaceful and con- 
structive method of producing such improvement and it is in 
Democracy and Education that Dewey’s philosophy achieves its 
most practical embodiment. 

Such is Dewey’s revision of the faith of liberal democracy and 
he never doubted that, in this progressive reconstruction, he had 
kept the faith. ‘‘ Liberalism is committed to an end that is at once 
enduring and flexible; the liberation of individuals so that the 
realization of their capacities may be the law of their life. It is 
committed to the method of freed intelligence as the method of 
directing change.’’** And he maintained emphatically that this 
end was moral in the broad and proper sense of that term. We are 
now in a position to see more clearly just what that sense is. In 
the index to Democracy and Education, under ‘‘morality,’’ we 
find ‘‘morality, the true essence of, page 418.’’ And on page 418 
we read: ‘‘ All education which develops power to share effectively 
in social life is moral. It forms a character which not only does 
the particular deed socially necessary but one which is interested 
in that continuous readjustment that is essential to growth. In- 
terest in learning from all the contacts of life is the essential moral 
interest.’’ Such education does indeed teach us to be virtuous. 
But ‘‘to possess virtue does not signify to have cultivated a few 
nameable and exclusive traits; it means to be fully and adequately 
what one is capable of becoming through association with others 
in all the offices of life.’’ ** 

When we consider such statements today we can hardly help 
but feel that there is a curious emptiness about them. The ‘‘libera- 
tion’’ of what capacities, we ask, and for what are they to be 
liberated? Has not man capacities for both good and evil, the 
latter no less factually social than the former? Was it not 
through socially engineered association with others that the Nazis 
became fully and adequately what they were capable of becoming 
as mass murderers? Are not such forms of association to be ob- 
jectively included in any scientifically adequate inventory of ‘‘all 
the offices of life’’? Can an intelligence ‘‘freed’’ by Deweyan 
analysis of such ‘‘moral terms’’ as those of personal rights and 
righteousness provide us any ground for refusing to such a liberated 
capacity the name of virtue? For the progressives of 1917 such 
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questions did not arise. Of course the ‘‘offices of life’? meant good 
offices of creative life and ‘‘fully actualized capacity’’ was to be 
measured by standards of personal worth. Any good liberal could 
understand that. The ‘‘broad’’ or morally undiscriminating sense 
of moral here borrowed its moral sense from the ‘‘narrow’’ or 
specific meaning embodied in the liberal’s own moral preconcep- 
tions, and the trends were briefly with him. How far this sense 
could be retained when trends and preconceptions parted company 
and freed intelligence was called on not to beg but to answer moral 
questions was a further problem. 

The year 1917—the year of the publication of Democracy and 
Education and Creative Intelligence—marks the great divide in 
the development of progressive liberalism. Until then the favor- 
able march of events had raised no problems that the Darwinian 
method could not meet on liberal and reforming terms within the 
limits of its unquestioned moral preconceptions. But America’s 
participation in the first World War appeared to raise a different 
sort of issue. The march of events was unmistakable and it was 
heralded as a forward march, in which the forces of freed intel- 
ligence would be effectively allied with the democratic faith in a 
creative reconstruction that would meet the social requirements of 
world peace. But the end-in-view, the next thing to be done, was 
war, and in such a war the values for which liberals had tradi- 
tionally stood were gravely menaced. It was natural that liberal 
consciences should be uneasy and that some of those who took the 
older ‘‘narrow’’ view of morality should find themselves in opposi- 
tion to the trend. Dewey’s advice to such conscientious objectors 
was characteristic, not merely on the immediate issue, where he 
stood with the war party, but on the broader moral issue involved. 
“The fact that the merely good, the merely conscientious, are the 
victims in every social crisis should lead us to inquire whether 
they are not also the victims of moral futility. If at a critical 
juncture the moving force of events is always too much for con- 
science, the remedy is not to deplore the wickedness of those who 
manipulate events. Such a conscience is largely self-conceit. The 
remedy is to connect conscience with forces that are moving in a 
different direction. Then will conscience have coercive power in- 
stead of being forever martyred and coerced.’’ ** 

Thus spoke the broad view of morality against the narrow. 
Hitch your conscience to a trend. But to which trend, and how are 
we to judge its moral import? The march of events that had led 
us into the war brought disillusioning results in the Treaty of 
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Versailles and the liberals, with Dewey in the lead, were bitter in 
their criticism of its fruits. And after 1919 there were so many 
trends. The people, armed with the instruments of direct de- 
mocracy with which progressive reform had supplied them, were 
.marching, with Harding and Coolidge, back to the normalcy of 
McKinley. The intellectuals, the men of freed intelligence, no 
longer in the vanguard of the ‘‘great majority,’’ had to look in 
new directions for the trend that would fulfill their forward-look- 
ing faith. Some found it in Marxism, as embodied in the new 
world of Soviet Russia, and welcomed the dictatorship of the 
proletariat or of the Communist Party as the instrument by which 
individual capacity was to be liberated for ‘‘broadly’’ democratic 
ends. Others pinned their faith on the technological revolution 
and its dictates and on the engineers who would know how to direct 
it to scientifically benevolent ends. Even Naziism was recom- 
mended to us as ‘‘the wave of the future’’ whose advancing power 
it would be folly to combat. Or perhaps the trend of history was 
not really forward at all, but backward, and ours an age of decline 
and dissolution, to be accepted as such in stoic fortitude or in 
religious exaltation as God’s eternal judgment on an all too 
temporal world. The trends had become morally equivocal and 
where, outside such questionable trends, were we to find a stand- 
point for Darwinian reform? 

Dewey’s answer was courageous and consistent. Our un- 
swerving loyalty must be to the method of codperative intelligence 
as science and democracy define it. On this assurance he stood 
four-square against the ‘‘left’’ and ‘‘right’’ deviations of the 
1920’s and 1930’s, an admirable if now old-fashioned figure in a 
world that had failed to measure up to his specifications and no 
longer, save within a faithful group of academic disciples, heard 
him gladly. But even within the limits of this group and its 
commitments, new problems now arose and it was no longer clear 
how the faithful were to deal with them. Science—advancing 
social science in particular—was to be our guide to moral judg- 
ments, but the actual advance of science seemed hardly to confirm 
this claim. The social sciences were following Dewey’s admoni- 
tion to abstract from all ‘‘narrowly’’ moral considerations in their 
description and prediction of events. But in this very process the 
broader moral implications that he had hoped to find in them be- 
came increasingly difficult to discern. The capacities of human 
nature, objectively explored without the moral glow that the 
social gospel of reforming liberalism had shed upon them, became 
morally equivocal in their turn. That such a human nature can 
be ‘‘engineered’’ in many different directions is increasingly 
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obvious. But engineered how, and for what? An advertising 
executive, writing a generation later in the Nation, sadly ob- 
served: ‘‘Social scientists in the past have paid attention to the 
irrational patterns of human behavior because they wished to 
locate their social origins and thus suggest changes that would 
result in more rational conduct. They now study irrationality— 
and other aspects of human behavior—to gather data that may be 
used by salesmen to manipulate consumers.’’*® There is some 
irony in the transformation of the moral engineering of reforming 
Darwinism into the behavioral engineering of motivational re- 
search, but there is a philosophic lesson in it also. 

For, after all, why not? Once the causes and consequences of 
human conduct are discovered, we have still to decide what we are 
to make of them, and if, in our intelligent statement of this prob- 
lem, we must abstract completely from considerations of moral 
approbation and disapprobation, on what objective grounds are 
we morally to approve or disapprove of any use that can be made 
of them? It is just here that Dewey’s theory of valuation might 
be expected to help us. Has he not insisted that the moral ques- 
tion is not merely that of what is but of what should be, and that it 
is in scientifically enlightened value judgments that this ‘‘should’”’ 
is objectively to be determined? ‘‘Judgments about values are 
judgments about the conditions and results of experienced objects ; 
judgments about what should regulate the formation of our de- 
sires, affections and enjoyments.’’** In our previous reading of 
this dictum, we passed from one side of the semicolon to the other 
with liberal confidence. Now we can no longer do so. What, we 
must ask, is the specific content of the value judgment here? That 
experienced objects have just these conditions and results? This, 
perhaps, can be scientifically ascertained but, for valuational pur- 
poses, what of it? In the vernacular of the 1930’s, so what? That 
because they have them we should regulate our desires, affections, 
and enjoyments in one way rather than another. Why so? What 
is the nature of this ‘‘because’’? Doubtless the supplying of such 
information may sometimes cause us to want what we did not 
want before. But why should our wants be determined in this 
way rather than in some other? Where, save for persuasive or 
emotive purposes, does the ‘‘should’’ come in at all? Is it, too, 
just a scientifically accurate assessment of causes and conse- 
quences? If so, so what? If not, where, in the continuum of 
means-consequences, are we objectively to find it? This ‘‘should’’ 
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and the ‘‘because’’ that would serve as its rational warrant are 
the missing links in ethical Darwinism, and neither in darkest 
Africa nor in Deweyan ethics can we sensibly expect to find them. 
You can no more get a ‘‘should’’ out of a value judgment thus 
scientifically stripped of moral content than you can get juice 
from a dehydrated prune, and for a somewhat similar reason. The 
morally equivocal character of the Deweyan value judgment is a 
plain consequence of his own logical or methodological stipulation. 

But surely, we shall be reminded, there is still the democratic 
faith and the ‘‘social orientation’’ that it provides. And now we 
ask again, and in sober earnest, what is the democratic faith? For, 
in the light of both advancing trends and Deweyan reconstruction, 
this, too, has become a problem, not of philosophers merely, but of 
men. We are told that it is faith in codperative intelligence, co- 
operative in its concern for the public interest, and intelligent in 
its unfettered use of scientific methods to solve the people’s prob- 
lems. But in practice it did not work out that way. In the use 
of the political instruments of democratic action ‘‘the people’’ have 
become the pressure groups, with quite special interests of their 
own, and in the continuum of means-consequences their end-in-view 
is to win elections and reap for themselves the harvests of such 
victory. The New Deal was an amalgam of such pressure groups, 
still wearing the halo of ‘‘the public interest’’ but controlled in its 
effective operation by groups no less special in their aims, though 
more numerous in their membership, than the ‘‘special interests’’ 
against which- an older liberalism had waged war. So long as 
these were still underprivileged interests, the battle for their rights 
could be plausibly dignified as that for right for all alike. But 
with their political success it became increasingly apparent that the 
underprivileged, once in power, are often not much interested in 
anybody’s privileges but their own. That the officials of labor 
unions, for example, are not righteous ex officio was a late discovery 
for progressive liberals. After twenty years in power, the slogans 
of the party of reform had become, ‘‘You never had it so good’”’ 
and ‘‘Don’t let them take it away.’’ 

And, again, why not? On the level of the intelligent use of 
political means to implement the interests of groups that can in 
this way win elections, what is wrong with that? If it turns out 
that the public interest, ‘‘the interest in the widest possible con- 
tribution to the interests of all—or at least of the great majority,’’ 
is itself an ‘‘interest’’ of but minor potency in the democratic 
process, what is this but a further fact to be set down with scien- 
tifie accuracy in our calculations of social action? Political scien- 
tists have been telling us this sort of thing for years. 
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In this new climate of opinion, Dewey’s appeal for democracy 
in education took on a sharper tone. He was still urging the 
friends of freed intelligence, and school teachers in particular, to 
support the social cause of codperative intelligence. There are two 
‘‘orientations,’’ he said, between which a choice must be made. 
‘Of these two orientations, one looks to the past, the other to the 
future. And this is but a part of the story. That which looks to 
the past looks also by the necessities of the situation to the interests 
of a small class having a highly privileged position maintained at 
the expense of the masses. That which looks to the future looks to 
the scientific, technological and industrial forces of the present, 
and what is more, it is in the interest of the freedom, security and 
ethical development of the masses. Everything that is said about 
the reality of the conflict between these two groups I believe to be 
also true. In one way or another teachers as a body do and must 
make a choice between these opposed social orientations and ail they 
practically imply.’’** Here ‘‘the public’? has become ‘‘the 
masses’’ and the work of codperative intelligence is to take their 
side in a conflict with the class that opposes them. At what point 
the use of the public schools for the teaching of this kind of social 
orientation becomes propaganda for the welfare state it would be 
hard in principle to say. But in practice it was not surprising that 
those who followed his advice most enthusiastically became political 
targets for the ‘‘small class’’ they attacked when this class, in turn, 
could command a majority in school boards and state legislatures. 
Nor is it remarkable that the majority of teachers, following the 
trend of the time, found a third alternative in social orientation, 
and used their freed intelligence to form a pressure group of their 
own whose chief political end-in-view was the raising of teachers 
salaries. In the democratic process, is not this how things get 
done? 

This, of course, was not what Dewey really meant by the demo- 
eratic faith. He still spoke, for the most part, in terms of com- 
munity and coéperative intelligence and liberated capacities and, 
in the liberal tradition that he inherited, these terms had a ‘‘pro- 
foundly moral’’ meaning. Nor was he responsible for the trends 
that made the democratic process morally problematic. The point 
is rather that when this problem did arise, when men asked in 
earnest for the common meaning in community that would dis- 
tinguish its coéperative intent from the push and pull of competing 
class interests, his philosophy could answer only in morally empty 
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and therefore practically equivocal terms. It had deprived itself 
of the moral means of making this distinction. 

In the anxieties of the great depression and the international 
strife that followed it became increasingly clear that one thing 
everybody, or at least the great majority, wanted was security. 
Social security guaranteed by the welfare state—national security 
against the menace of foreign aggression—internal security against 
subversion from within—ideological security against alien and 
divisive ideas. That all these securities would be guarantees for 
freedom in the American way of life was, of course, assumed. But 
in the means-consequences continuum security was the first thing 
to be achieved, the end-in-view, and freedom as an ideal was in- 
strumentally redefined in terms of the conditions for attaining it. 
Is it not the business of a sound philosophy to put first things 
first? In this process the proper limits of the use of ‘‘freed in- 
telligence’’ itself became a problem, and, in the teaching profession, 
a more than academic one. The method of science was to have been 
that of shared intelligence. Publicity was of its essence. But in 
the era of the cold war, scientific discoveries became military 
secrets and university laboratories, as the repositories of such 
secrets, must be watchfully guarded against theft. And, as ad- 
vanced thinkers were quick to warn us, our moral ideals, too, are 
weapons to be protected by political action against the corrosion 
of alien beliefs. Protected how, and for what? 

These were real and practical questions. The peril was genuine 
and the need for action urgent. How was the liberal ‘‘intelli- 
gently’’ to deal with them? His traditional ideas predisposed 
him to the defense of freedom of inquiry and of teaching at all 
costs. But instrumentalists had learned to count the cost; in the 
face of clear and present danger the old addiction to fixed ideals 
of freedom seemed outmoded and impractical, if not, indeed, on 
its own account, subversive. If an Emerson had come forward to 
tell us that ‘‘ "Tis man’s perdition to be safe when for the truth he 
ought to die,’’ he would have been at once suspected as the spokes- 
man of an alien ideology. The kinder view was that such liberals 
were ‘‘confused.’’ At least they had good grounds for confusion. 
For ‘‘freedom”’ here was itself the ‘‘idea’’ to be protected, and if 
it lost its meaning in the very process of its defense, what was it 
that we were supposed to be defending? Well, there was security 
at least, the end-in-view, the end as means and the means as end 
in the continuum of means-ends which is a never-ending on-going 
process. In such a process the means does indeed become the end, 
and men cling to the politically guaranteed conditions of existence 
as if they were the very goals of life. And if the process of this 
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practical reconstruction of our ideals is intelligently engineered, 
and the ‘‘great majority’’ is satisfied, what more can a Deweyan 
reformer ask ? 

In the public debate on this issue, Dewey’s voice was not heard, 
as it had been in the past. As we have seen, he had earlier warned 
liberals that ‘‘So long as freedom of thought and speech is claimed 
as a merely individual right, it will give way, as do other merely 
personal claims, when it is, or is successfully represented to be, in 
opposition to the general welfare.’’ Whether it should give way 
when the general welfare is successfully represented to be ideo- 
logical security is a further question to which his instrumental 
liberalism could give no morally decisive answer. Yet the actual 
resolution of the problem was of an eminently Darwinian sort. 
The pressures for security prevailed and the universities, for the 
most part, ‘‘adjusted’’ their claims to the use of freed intelligence 
accordingly. The rights and wrongs of the issue in abstractly 
moral terms were never settled. They just got lost in the endless 
shuffle of the means-ends continuum. 

As fears waned, pressures were abated, and the universities 
were soon busier than ever, with larger government subsidies, doing 
useful jobs in which such troubling questions were not permitted 
to arise. And was not this, after all, the intelligent resolution of 
the tension? Has not Dewey taught us that the valuing of ends 
in disregard of means and consequences is fanaticism? Santayana 
noted another sort of fanaticism which he described as ‘‘redoubling 
your effort when you have forgotten your aim.’’ But it would take 
a different use of intelligence from that for which our Darwinian 
reconstruction of philosophy has freed our minds to see the point 
of this observation. 

The age of anxiety and the search for security gave place, in 
its turn, to the era of managed or engineered complacency in 
which we live today. In our uncertain world complete security is 
an impossible ideal, and the endless approximation to it is a costly 
and, quite literally, a ‘‘taxing’’ business. Complacency is less ex- 
pensive, and while it is not security, it is an agreeable psychological 
substitute for it so long as troubling questions are not raised and 
all—or the great majority at least—are comfortably adjusted to 
their organizational roles in the togetherness of the on-going social 
process. Here everybody—or nearly everybody—gets what he 
wants, when his wants and buying power are so engineered as to 
provide a mass market for the products, from automobiles and tele- 
vision sets to remedies for tired blood, that the productive system 
is geared to produce. This process is the means-end continuum in 
excelsis, for here the maintenance of a means—the productive sys- 
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tem—is the ruling end and our valuings are engineered to insure 
its smooth, on-going operation. To be well-adjusted to its social 
requirements is the current substitute for happiness, and it offers 
goods for all, though at steadily mounting prices. Its folk-hero 
is the man who smiles and its slogan is ‘‘good will,’’ though hardly 
in the sense that either Kant or the Angelic Choir envisioned. 

In this era a new use was found for ‘‘shared intelligence’’—as 
a source of mass entertainment on engineered or ‘‘fixed’’ quiz 
programs. When the deception involved in such fixing was pub- 
licly exposed, our complacency was disturbed. It seemed as though 
some moral judgment should be made on the performance. But 
who was to make it, and on what ‘‘objective’’ grounds? We were 
all so involved in the on-going process which, after all, was only 
giving the great majority what they wanted in a profitable way, 
that it seemed not merely hypocritical but uncodperative to cast the 
first stone. A Congressional Investigating Committee intervened ; 
a public show was made of confessions and remorse, and television 
shows will be, for a time at least, more circumspect if not more 
intellectually honest than they were. The main thing is that the 
show must go on. 

In such a world morality, if it goes beyond the conventional 
proprieties of the ‘‘peer group,’’ has become a social problem—the 
problem of personal integrity in a social order that seems in- 
creasingly to have less use and less respect for moral personality. 
But it is not easy to see how social engineering is to deal with it. 
For such integrity is not a gift of evolutionary nature nor an 
internalized echo of group conditioning; it is a moral achievement 
—an affair of duties freely recognized and rights maintained, and 
even, in a quite old-fashioned sense, of wickedness and righteous- 
ness. In a language that has stripped such notions of ‘‘objective”’ 
significance the values most deeply staked in such integrity cannot 
even be intelligibly expressed. To this social and moral problem 
of our day ‘‘reform Darwinism’’ has no relevant answer. On its 
own terms, it cannot even understand the question. 

In this latest phase of the de-moralization of progressive liberal- 
ism Dewey personally has had no part. Indeed, when we look 
back on his life and work on the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, what most impresses us is the personal stature of the man 
himself. His candor, courage, and integrity have been, and still 
can be, an inspiration to those who follow him. Such men as John 
Dewey are the salt of the earth. But if we are to manifest any 
comparable candor in facing the unsolved problems that he left us, 
we must add that the salt of his reforming zeal has lost its savor and 
that it was in the working out of the implications of his own 
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philosophy that this result was brought about. The salt of its 
moral sense was scientifically desalinized by the method of ‘‘freed 
intelligence.’’ And without that sense, the reformer is left moral- 
izing in a moral vacuum of his own creation. We shall not in our 
time see John Dewey’s like again. And for this his own teaching 
must share in the responsibility. For our time is the time his 
teaching helped to build. And ‘‘by their fruits shall ye know 
them.”’ 


ArtHur E. Murpoy 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


COMMENTS * 


N the whole, I think that Professor Burtt’s interpretation of 

Dewey’s philosophy is accurate and just. My only major 
question is about the way he has oriented his exposition. He points 
out that there are various modes of approach to a philosopher and 
that these may vary with one’s interests. There are, he says, a, 
number of alternative selections of key terms by means of which ‘ 
a philosopher may be interpreted. Now the selection of the best 
of these is a delicate matter. Whitehead once remarked that the 
secret of good reasoning is to get hold of the main idea and then 
hang on like grim death. That statement applies as well to prob- 
lems of exegesis. 

Professor Burtt regards Dewey as primarily a ‘‘moralist’’ (I 
would agree), and therefore chooses ‘‘responsibility’’ as his key 
term. With that I would also agree if he were writing about 
Dewey’s moral philosophy, but what he is really concerned with is 
what he calls the ‘‘core of Dewey’s way of thinking.’’ There is a 
difference here. In writing about Dewey’s moral philosophy the 
key term is responsibility because for him democracy as a way of 
life may be defined as the maximum diffusion of responsibility that 
is reasonably possible under the given circumstances, But if I 
were to write about the core of Dewey’s way of thinking my own 
choice of a key term would be the obvious one, ‘‘experience,’’—for 
if we ask in Kantian fashion, How is responsibility possible? we 
must go back to Dewey’s concept of experience as pervaded by both 
regularities and contingencies (in Peirce’s terms a mixture of 
chance and law), experience of a character such that intelligence, 
when it is present and the opportunity for its exercise exists, 


* Mr. Kennedy’s comments are based on earlier versions of the papers by 
Messrs, Burtt and Murphy than those printed above.—Eb, 
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enables reasonable choices, i.e., choices we can justify, to be made.” 
Moreover, Dewey’s differences with other philosophers nearly al- 
ways, in the end, hinge upon his concept of experience. And Pro- 
fessor Burtt’s criticisms, as I understand them, might not have 
been what they are if he had oriented his exposition by reference to 
Dewey’s theory of experience. 

These criticisms, as briefly stated in the last section of his paper, 
are, to me, cryptic. Dewey’s philosophy, he thinks, needs revision, 
—and, in particular, he believes it would be improved by incorpo- 
rating something ‘‘from each of the two most influential schools in 
western philosophy today—the philosophers of ‘ordinary use’ and 
the existentialists.’’ He thinks that with the first of these Dewey’s 
philosophy has many common features. ‘‘The most obvious and 
striking difference,’’ he says, ‘‘lies in Dewey’s emphasis on the 
foreseeable ‘consequences’ of any mode of thinking or use of 
language, and the emphasis of Wittgenstein and his followers on 
the ‘circumstances’ in which any expression is employed.’’ And 
the difference is in their favor: Wittgenstein’s pluralism is more 
‘*radical,’’ whereas Dewey’s philosophy has, he says, ‘‘a certain 
monolithic quality that needs to be left behind’’ (p. 419). 
Dewey’s basic terms have not one but many uses, as they are em- 
ployed under different circumstances,—for example, ‘‘inquiries”’ 
into questions of fact and value: 


Surely the way in which our thinking proceeds in resolving the question: What 
are the effects of introducing botulinus toxin into the human organism? 
is different from the way it proceeds in dealing with the question: Is it 
morally right to disseminate botulinus toxin as a weapon of war? And the 
sense in which the one inquiry is experimental is not identical with the sense 
in which the other is so. These differences need to be brought out clearly as 
well as whatever similarities are present. This could be accomplished through 


investigating the use of ‘‘experimental’’ by the method of ordinary use. 
[P. 417.] 


Professor Burtt does not show this to be the case. He merely 
says it and his statement seems to me ambiguous. Does he mean 
(a) that two different methods of inquiry are employed in the two 
cases only one of which can properly be called ‘‘experimental,’’ or 
does he mean (b) that the word ‘‘experiment’’ is here used to 
denote two different modes of inquiry which properly should be 
distinguished as: (1) experiment in context x and (2) experiment 
in context y? Apparently he means the second; but with this 
Dewey would agree. Dewey says that the ‘‘intentions or purposes 
that govern inquiry may be of many kinds. For instance, ‘scien- 


1 Cf. ‘*Dewey’s Concept of Experience: Determinate, Indeterminate, and 
Problematic,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 56 (1959), pp. 801-814, 
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tific knowing’ is that particular form of practical human activity 
that is concerned with the advancement of knowing apart from 
concern with other practical affairs.’’* An ethical inquiry, how- 
ever, will be focused on the self. Dewey puts the point in this 
way: 

The formation of a self new in some respect or some degree is involved in 
every genuine act of inquiry. In the cognitive situation as such the overt and 
explicit emphasis falls upon the resolution of the situation by means of change 
produced in environing conditions, whereas in the distinctively moral situation 
it falls upon the reconstruction of the self as the distinctively demanded 
means. But the difference is in any case one of emphasis.3 


Contexts, then, differ,—but are not the methods employed gen- 
erically the same? 

Dewey’s pluralism is as radical as any of which I can conceive. 
Professor Burtt knows that for Dewey every situation is unique, 
that it has its own specific quality and that it is this specific 
quality which controls inquiry. For Dewey what is given in ex- 
perience is primarily a lot of ‘‘eaches’’ and everything given is 
always what it uniquely is. Even to point, or to say ‘‘this’’ or 
“‘that,’’ is to obscure the given with the supervenient veil of 
generality, to group the ‘‘eaches’’ as ‘‘kinds.”’ 

Professor Burtt also knows that, for Dewey, judgment, the 
conclusion of any inquiry, is invariably concerned with the specific 
case and that moral judgment aims at defining the unique good of 
a particular situation. It seems, then, that Dewey must hold a 
contextualist theory of meaning. When he was invited to give the 
Howison Lecture at the University of California in 1930 Dewey 
chose as his subject Context and Thought, and stated as his thesis: 
“‘T should venture to assert that the most pervasive fallacy of 
philosophic thinking goes back to neglect of context.’’ And if one 
looks at the index of the Logic one finds under ‘‘context, im- 
portance of,’’ thirteen references to passages scattered throughout 
the text. Dewey’s pluralism is so radical that the basic problem of 
his Logic is how to account for the fact that intelligence does work. 
How can intelligence, which is inherently a capacity for generaliza- 
tion, ever be applied in a Heraclitean world where literally ‘‘you 
cannot step into the same river twice,’’ where everything given is 
alone and nothing given endures. 

I should say that, whether or not he entirely sueceeds, Dewey 
attempts to give every important term he uses a contextual defini- 


2**Common Sense and Science: Their Respective Frames of Reference,’’ 
this Journat, Vol. 45 (1948), p. 206. 

3 “Experience, Knowledge and Value,’’ in The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, edited by P. A. Schilpp, Evanston, 1939, p, 587. 
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tion. It may be that there are more uses of a given term than he 
has recognized, but after all he is not attempting to compose a 
lexicon of actual or possible use but rather to define that use of a 
term which is relevant to an investigation of the problems with 
which at the moment he is concerned. He does not, I believe, 
loosely employ ‘‘blanket terms.’’ On the contrary, he is trying 
always to fit discourse to the particularities of the situation. 
Cogent and relevant analyses of key terms are always welcome by 
whomever offered—but I do not see how the philosophy of 
‘‘ordinary’’ use can be used to revise and improve Dewey’s phi- 
losophy. 

Professor Burtt thinks that the existentialists can make an 
even more important contribution to the renovation of Dewey’s 
philosophy. Dewey has far too optimistic a view of human nature, 
and accompanying this a naive trust in the power of intelligence. 
Moreover, Professor Burtt, and presumably the philosophers of 
‘‘ordinary’’ use, will not permit us to use the word ‘‘intelligence’’ 
in Dewey’s fashion. ‘‘Of course,’’ says Professor Burtt, ‘‘ ‘intel- 
ligence’ can be defined so that it implies all that Dewey takes it to 
imply. But the word is not ordinarily used in this sense, and if 
such a definition is adopted it is imperative to see clearly that the 
realization of intelligence in thought and action is a very complex 
problem, requiring much more than he has envisaged, especially in 
the way of deepened emotional self-understanding’’ (p. 418). In- 
stead of using the word ‘‘intelligence’’ in this context, says Pro- 
fessor Burtt, we should speak of what is better indicated by some 
such phrase as ‘‘sensitive and self-critical awareness’’ (p. 418). 
How do these new words help us? I do not myself know, but, 
somehow, according to Professor Burtt, ‘‘our sensitive and self- 
critical awareness’’ makes us ‘‘aware of emotional forces operating 
below the surface of the mind—in the form of anxiety, dread, hat- 
red, and despair’’ (p. 419). Professor Burtt seems to think that 
Dewey never understood these forces. This puzzles me. To say 
that a man born a hundred years ago in Burlington, Vermont, 
grew up there in the innocence of Adam before the Fall is beyond 
the bounds of credibility. 

Nothing in Dewey’s philosophy forbids anyone to experience 
anxiety, dread, hatred, or despair. What persons experience they 
do experience. I have already quoted Dewey’s statement that the 
formation of a self new in some respect or some degree is involved 
in every act of inquiry; and that in the moral situation the inquiry 
is concerned with a reconstruction of the self as the distinctively de- 
manded means. Dewey believes that it is the use of intelligence 
which enables us to attain this ‘‘sensitive and self-critical aware- 
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ness.’’ The psychiatrist attempts to do precisely that. He helps 
his patient to inquire. The intelligent minister and priest in their 
own way also try to bring emotional conflicts to the surface so 
that they can be effectively coped with because they are understood. 

What is it that Professor Burtt wants? Surely he would not 
attempt to graft onto Dewey’s philosophy the postulation of values 
by an act of will which, because it is arbitrary, condemns us to 
remain forever in a state of anxiety, dread, hatred, or despair. He 
could hardly wish Dewey to proclaim, with Sartre, ‘‘Man is a use- 
less passion.’’ Nor, I am sure, does he think that what Dewey 
calls ‘‘common faith’’ should be expanded to include the definition 
given by Paul Tillich, who tells us that ‘‘Faith is the state of being 
grasped by the power of being-itself.’? (Here, I suppose, the 
philosopher of ‘‘ordinary’’ use might object.) Professor Burtt, I 
believe, has not as yet answered the two questions he raised: What 
real use has the philosophy of ‘‘ordinary’’ use as a means of revis- 
ing and improving in an important way the philosophy of John 
Dewey? In what particular respects should elements of the 
existential philosophies—those, for instance, of Heidegger, Sartre, 
and Tillich—be amalgamated with Dewey’s thought? 


Since I did not have an opportunity to read Professor Murphy’s 
paper in advance of the meeting, I shall confine myself to a general 
observation and then comment on one specific point. 

First, then, my observation. Professor Murphy and I have 
read the same books, but we did not discover the same philosopher. 
In this respect Professor Murphy keeps distinguished company. 
I recognize the John Dewey about whom he writes,—it is the 
Dewey of Bertrand Russell, Morris Cohen, Brand Blanshard, and 
others. F. H. Bradley once disposed of John Stuart Mill, in his 
magisterial way, with the remark: ‘‘No doubt his heart is in the 
right place, but the brain is wanting.’’ Professor Murphy’s 
verdict on Dewey is a gentler echo of that judgment. He con- 
cludes his paper by saying: 


Such men as John Dewey are the salt of the earth. But if we are to manifest 
any comparable candor in facing the unsolved problems that he left us, we 
must add that the salt of his reforming zeal has lost its savor and that it 
was in the working out of the implications of his own philosophy that this 
result was brought about. The salt of its moral sense was scientifically de- 
salinized by the method of freed intelligence. And without that sense, the 
reformer is left moralizing in a moral vacuum of his own creation. We shall 
not in our own time see John Dewey’s like again. And for this his own 
teaching must share in the responsibility. For our time in its ‘‘liberal’’ 
ideals is the time his teaching helped to build, [Pp. 435-436.] 
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Now there is no room in Dewey’s own moral philosophy for the 
excuse of ‘‘good’’ intentions. Since intentions are envisaged con- 
sequences, an appeal to good intentions is self-contradictory. If 
Professor Murphy is right, Dewey would have to consider himself 
a poor philosopher, in consequence a false prophet,—and a bad man. 
Perhaps for Professor Murphy it is not inconsistent to say of 
Dewey that he had a heart of gold though his head was screwed on 
wrong,—yet the final sentence of the paper is: ‘‘And ‘by their 
fruits shall ye know them.’ ”’ 

The point on which I wish to comment is, I believe, the crucial 
one. Professor Murphy quotes this statement by Dewey: ‘‘Judg- 
ments about values are judgments about the conditions and results 
of experienced objects; judgments about what should regulate the 
formation of our desires, affections and enjoyments.’’ He then 
goes on to say: 


In our previous reading of this dictum, we passed from one side of the semi- 
eolon to the other with liberal confidence. Now we can no longer do so. 
What, we must ask, is the specific context of the value judgment here? That 
experienced objects have just these conditions and results? This, perhaps, 
can be scientifically ascertained but, for valuational purposes, what of it? In 
the vernacular of the 1930’s, so what? That because they have them we 
should regulate our desires, affections, and enjoyments in one way rather 
than another. Why so? What is the nature of this ‘‘because’’? Doubtless 
the supplying of such information may cause us to want what we did not want 
before. But why should our wants be determined in this way rather than in 
some other? Where, save for persuasive or emotive purposes, does the 
**should’’ come in at all? [P. 430.] 


It is curious that in discussing this question, and indeed through- 
out his paper, Professor Murphy makes no detailed reference to 
Dewey’s conception of the problematic situation. Yet the prob- 
lematic situation is the context in which everything Dewey has to 
say about knowing, whether of facts or values, should be placed. 
Professor Murphy is aware that Dewey arrived at his theory of 
inquiry by means of an analysis of the moral act; and that, for 
Dewey, every real problem has its origin in some kind of conflict ; 
and that what supplies the specific context of a problem is the 
present situation together with the alternative possibilities which 
inquiry reveals. Science Dewey calls the ‘‘uniquely instrumental 
art.’’ If intelligence is the capacity for seeing things as they are, 
then its function must be to enable us to take a wider and more 
precise view of the consequences of acting upon any one of those 
alternatives. How, except through a wider view of the conse- 
quences, can we hope to find a better way of dealing with the 
problem? But in the context of practical inquiries this enlarged 
perception of the consequences will reveal not only our own in- 
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terests but also those of others as an integral part of the problematic 
situation. The ‘‘should’’ involved is that having a problem we 
have a need to solve it. We feel that we ‘‘ought’’ to solve our 
problems. If Professor Murphy says, What need? So what? 
Why bother to solve or try to solve your practical problems?, then 
one might well retort, Why live? For Dewey there are no prob- 
lems in general and there are no abstract moral solutions. There 
are no disembodied acts. You cannot divorce yourself from con- 
crete situations and then ask, What is the moral significance of an 
act? To suppose this is the radical defect, in his opinion, of much 
recent ethical theory. Dewey’s own theory is based upon a pro- 
found truism: that we must start from where we are and go 
forward with what we have.‘ 

Usually it is not difficult to perceive the standpoint from which 
someone else’s ideas are being criticized, but in this respect I am 
puzzled by Professor Murphy’s paper. Dewey is asking us to 
analyze as intelligently as we can the problems that confront us. 
When the problem is practical and one that involves a moral deci- 
sion, the best possible solution of that problem, under the given 
circumstances, would be his answer to the question: What, in this 
situation, is the right thing to do? ‘This answer does not satisfy 
Professor Murphy. What is his alternative? Would he accept the . 
nihilism of Ayer and some other logical positivists,—that there is 
no real difference between the desirable and the desired? Would 
he adopt the moral anarchism advocated by Sartre,—that what is 
good will be determined by each man’s arbitrary will? Would he 
appeal to an authority,—of the church, of the state? I should like 
to know what Professor Murphy would himself propose as his way 
out of the predicament he has so eloquently described. 


Gait KENNEDY 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


COMMENTS 


IKE Professor Kennedy, I am in substantial agreement with 
Professor Burtt’s interpretation of Dewey’s philosophy. I 
consider, however, that Burtt’s exposition needs to be strengthened 
with respect to two important points. The first of these is con- 


4Cf. ‘Science and the Transformation of Common Sense: The Basic 
Problem of Dewey’s Philosophy,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 51 (1954), pp. 313-326; 
**The Hidden Link in Dewey’s Theory of Evaluation,’’ ibid., Vol. 52 (1955), 
pp. 85-94; ‘*The Process of Evaluation in a Democratic Community,’’ ébdid., 
Vol. 56 (1959), pp. 253-263. 
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cerned with the factors that were involved in Dewey’s basic shift 
in his philosophical position after 1886. The factors that Burtt 
mentions were certainly operative, but the influence of Charles H. 
Cooley at Michigan and, somewhat later, that of George Herbert 
Mead at Chicago, should not be overlooked. As I envisage Dewey’s 
intellectual development, the impact of Cooley and Mead forced 
him to consider the socio-cultural context in which philosophical 
investigations must be carried on. 

A vivid awareness of the significance of socio-cultural contexts 
led Dewey to emphasize, more than any other thinker of our time, 
the importance for philosophy of the emerging psychological and 
social sciences. It was this emphasis, above everything else, that 
enabled him to escape from the prison of neo-Hegelianism and to 
reject intuitive and a priori methods in ethics. With this escape 
and this rejection there was born the expectation that ethics would 
itself become a science. I agree with Burtt’s argument (pp. 417- 
418) that this expectation has not yet been fully realized. 

My second point, which is not unrelated to my first, is con- 
cerned with an expansion of Burtt’s discussion of the role of 
‘*eonsequences’’ in Dewey’s ethical theory. What is it that dis- 
tinguishes Dewey’s attitude toward consequences from that of the 
Utilitarians? The Utilitarians had derived their principles of 
moral conduct solely from raw observations of the consequences 
of actions. They had no other criterion by which the tendency of 
certain actions to produce pleasure or pain could be known than 
simply noting whether as a rule they did or did not do so. They 
recognized that some acts do produce pain or pleasure, but they 
did not show how or why. Herbert Spencer maintained that the 
theory of evolution can explain why certain acts must be beneficial 
or pleasant. They are beneficial or pleasant because they are 
necessary to the processes of life as carried on under the established 
conditions of existence. He concluded this argument by saying 
that while former Utilitarian theories were empirical and inductive, 
his evolutionary Utilitarianism is rational and deductive. 

As Burtt points out, Dewey taught that ‘‘the major task of 
human life is to develop power of intelligent foresight of con- 
sequences in every kind of situation; the essential task of philoso- 
phy is to clarify the conditions that such foresight involves . . .’’ 
(p. 407). In developing this theme (pp. 406-407), Burtt has for- 
gotten to introduce a very important aspect of Dewey’s treatment 
of consequences, Without becoming involved in Spencer’s tangled 
discussion concerning the merits of an empirical-inductive or a 
rational-deductive approach to consequences, Dewey overcomes the 
limitations of his Utilitarian predecessors by developing an ex- 
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perimental approach. Experimentalism in ethics implies that the 
moral philosopher must come to terms with the psychological and 
social sciences. Placed in a context where it can illuminate and 
guide the life of man ethics will, in the future, become the queen 
of the social sciences. Dewey therefore incorporates into a larger 
scientific outlook the restricted empiricism of the Utilitarians. 
Their raw observations of consequences could not < ally free us 
from a reliance upon instinctive urges, blind habivs, self-centered 
desires, and biased selections. The acceptance of responsibility 
for consequences in every phase of life requires that the moral 
agent shall critically assess consequences in terms of the fullest 
scientific knowledge that is available in his time. Such a use of 
scientific knowledge is, of course, an essential component of the 
method of ‘‘freed intelligence.’’ 

Apart from these two clarifications I have, on the whole, nothing 
but praise for the general temper of Burtt’s paper. I do agree, 
however, with Kennedy’s view that ‘‘experience’’ rather than 
‘*responsibility’’ could have been chosen as the key term for an 
interpretation of the core of Dewey’s way of thinking. But Burtt 
has surely protected himself here in his expressed doubt that there 
is any single key to Dewey’s thought; he merely exhibits a prefer- 
ence for the philosopher-moralist key. 


My own choice of the key to Dewey’s thought is the term ‘‘eul- 


ture,’? a much more inclusive and sophisticated term than ‘‘ex- 


perience,’’ and a much more basic term in the understanding of 
Dewey’s ultimate philosophy. I feel that Dewey himself might 
eventually have replaced the term ‘‘experience’’ with the term 
‘‘eulture’’: Experience and Nature would then have read Culture 
and Nature. Dewey escaped from the prison of the introspective 
empiricists as well as from that of the neo-Hegelians. He was in 
advance not only of his contemporaries but also of his successors— 
the philosophers of ordinary use and the existentialists. 

Why is Dewey so acceptable as a philosopher among con- 
temporary social scientists? The source of his widespread appeal 
is surely to be found in his use of the concept of ‘‘culture’’: this 
concept, which is so central in social science today, is also basic to 
Dewey’s way of thinking. The comprehensive conceptual frame- 
work in which his mind moved still alarms many philosophers, but 
it will have a perennial attraction for social scientists. It would 
not surprise me to hear that Dewey’s name is more frequently 
mentioned today in Harvard’s Department of Social Relations than 
in its Department of Philosophy! In any event, I believe that of 
the contemporary schools of thought Dewey’s philosophy is the 
only one that offers possibilities of future development in terms 
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of the concept of culture. This point may sound cryptic to those 
who are unfamiliar with the social sciences, but I consider it of the 
utmost importance in our re-assessment of Dewey. 

Does Dewey’s philosophy need revision? I disagree with Ken- 
nedy’s downright rejection of the first of Burtt’s proposed revi- 
sions. There ean be no doubt whatever that the practitioners of 
ordinary use, and their predecessors the logical positivists and 
logical empiricists, have contributed very considerably to our 
understanding of the nature and task of philosophy. These move- 
ments have certainly sharpened and enlarged our knowledge of 
‘the jobs that words do.’’ I think that Dewey was insufficiently 
sophisticated regarding the language of philosophy. As you will 
realize, I have always read him with a warm partiality to his way 
of thinking. With the best will in the world, I have found, not 
infrequently, that it requires quite an imaginative feat to discover 
his meaning. In its emphasis on the contextual meanings of words, 
the philosophy of ordinary use has much to offer which I think 
Dewey would gladly accept. 

In agreeing with Burtt in this connection, I want to make it 
clear that the philosophy of ordinary use impresses me as being 
ultimately sterile in the strictly Oxonian and pseudo-Oxonian 
milieus in which it has hitherto been carried on. It needs to funce- 
tion in a larger and much more generous context—a context that 
is ready to hand in Dewey’s way of thinking. If Wittgenstein 
had lived longer, or if he had had a broader education than it was 
possible for him to receive at Cambridge, he might very well have 
evolved through the phases W 1 and W 2 (to use Russell’s designa- 
tions) to W 3. In this third phase he might conceivably have in- 
corporated his important discoveries concerning the nature and 
function of language into the rich conceptual framework of 
Dewey’s philosophy. But the reverse procedure could not have 
occurred—there is no road back from Dewey to Wittgenstein. 

I am as sceptical as Kennedy concerning Burtt’s second pro- 
posal for the revision of Dewey’s philosophy. Existentialism, as I 
understand it, is a confused, and confusing, amalgam of meta- 
physical nonsense and depth psychology. The logical positivists 
have long since exposed its metaphysical nonsense. Its depth 
psychology, insofar as it is meaningful and scientifically sound, will 
eventually be assimilated to psychiatry. There is nothing in 
psychiatry today, nor can I conceive of any future discoveries in 
this field, that cannot be incorporated into Dewey’s way of think- 
ing. It is true that Dewey shared the faith of Socrates and 
Spinoza in man’s capacity to use his intelligence. He was also 
well aware, as Kennedy indicates, of the turbulent emotions that 
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lie just below the surface of consciousness. Unlike his great 
predecessors, Dewey realized that therapeutic techniques may be 
needed to strengthen, or even to restore, the intelligent man. He 
makes this point clear both in Human Nature and Conduct and in 
Experience and Nature. 

In Dewey’s time psychoanalysis was frowned upon by almost 
all leading American and Canadian psychologists; it has won some 
critical acceptance in these countries during the last decade, but 
its basic concepts are still highly debatable. The fact that psycho- 
analysis was not really accepted by scientific psychologists during 
Dewey’s lifetime accounts, I think, for his seeming neglect of 
‘*deepened emotional self-understanding.’’ Such self-understand- 
ing can be achieved much more adequately by incorporating psy- 
chiatry into Dewey’s philosophy than by revising that philosophy 
in terms of existentialist nonsense. In view of his superb critique 
of Kierkegaard at the Washington meeting of the Inter-American 
Congress of Philosophy in 1957, I feel that Murphy will at least 
agree with me on this point. 

Professor Murphy’s interpretation of Dewey’s significance is 
so different from mine that I feel his provocative paper merits a 
detailed and extended refutation. The limits of this symposium 
force me to restrict my comments to four general points. The first 
of these is concerned with the meaning of the term ‘‘moral.’’ 
Throughout his paper Murphy attempts to leave us with the impres- 
sion that Dewey’s scientific approach to ethics denigrates the term 
‘‘moral’’ to the point where it no longer has any meaning or 
relevance for humanity. ‘‘Dewey,’’ he writes, ‘‘means exactly 
what he says and . . . what he says is that social (or moral) prob- 
lems can be intelligently dealt with for remedial purposes only in 
complete abstraction from such moral terms as wickedness and 
righteousness, virtuous or vicious motives, moral blame or moral 
approbation’’ (p. 424). In Deweyan ethics, he writes, ‘‘ You can 
no more get a ‘should’ out of a value judgment thus scientifically 
stripped of moral content than you can get juice from a dehy- 
drated prune, and for a somewhat similar reason’’ (p. 431). 

In rejecting outright Murphy’s view that Dewey leaves us 
clueless with regard to the meaning of the term ‘‘moral,’’ I wish 
to express complete agreement with Kennedy’s searching (and all 
too brief) discussion of the meaning of ‘‘should’’ and ‘‘ought’’ 
(pp. 441-442). I feel, however, that a reference to the socio-cul- 
tural milieu in which Dewey fashioned his ethics will strengthen 
Kennedy’s argument. 

Dewey grew up in a period in which the Hegelian philosophy 
was dominant in the colleges and theological seminaries of the 
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United States and Canada. It would be an exaggeration, but only 
an exaggeration, to say that the Idealism of Josiah Royce and John 
Watson (its leading representatives in the two countries) was a 
metaphysical rationalization of the Judaic-Christian world view. 
It must be remembered that Idealism here was much more re- 
ligiously orientated than was British Idealism after the time of 
the Cairds. The student of Canadian or American Idealism in 
the nineteenth century cannot fail to be impressed by its theo- 
logical motivation. In many Protestant theological seminaries, as 
well as in universities like Princeton, Toronto, Yale, or McGill, 
Idealism served as the substitute for a theology that had been 
weakened by the advance of science, the theory of evolution, and 
Biblical criticism. 

Dewey’s historic achievement was to liberate ethics from the 
restricted and restrictive theological matrix of Idealism. He com- 
pleted the process of secularizing ethics in the modern period—a 
process to which T. H. Green had already made an important con- 
tribution. (I am not unmindful of the contributions of Hobbes, 
Hume, Bentham, J. 8. Mill, and Spencer.) But it would be fair to 
say that Green, to whom Dewey was addicted (he once showed me 
his copy of the Prolegomena to Ethics, a copy that was almost 
worn out from having been thumbed over and over), took only one 
of the first steps in the secularization of ethics. Dewey replaced 
the restricted and restrictive theological matrix of the North 
American Idealists and the dialectical monstrosities of Green with 
the scientific matrix. He naturalized Green’s idealistic treatment 
of ethics. 

Far from denigrating ethics, the new psychological and socio- 
logical matrix that Dewey provided for it enables us to give ever 
richer meanings to primary terms like ‘‘moral,’’ ‘‘should,’’ and 
‘‘ought,’’ as well as to the secondary terms associated with them. 
To appreciate Dewey’s contribution to ethics, we need to look 
carefully, and in historical perspective, at the repressive au- 
thoritarian theological ethics of the eighteen-seventies and eighties. 

I make no claim that Dewey solved all the problems involved 
in a scientific approach to ethics. One of the main problems to 
be resolved is, I believe, the elucidation of the precise manner in 
which scientific knowledge functions in the process of moral de- 
cision. The best work on this complex problem has been done by 
Abraham Edel in his remarkable book Ethical Judgment. It is 
along the lines initiated by Edel that fruitful work on Dewey’s 
ethics should be continued in the future. 

My second general comment on Murphy’s paper is concerned 
with his argument that Dewey’s social philosophy provides no 
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genuine criteria for judging the moral import of social trends and 
movements. It appears that under Dewey’s guidance the Ameri- 
can intellectuals became so bemused that they couldn’t tell one 
trend from another. I think that Burtt has already partially 
answered Murphy in his eloquent discussion of the characteristics 
of the open society (pp. 414-415). Social movements which pro- 
mote and enrich the open society are good, and those which do not 
do so are evil. But how can the individual know whether a given 
trend will or will not promote and enrich the open society ? 

At this point Dewey’s philosophy of education becomes relevant. 
Of the great philosophers who have had a vision of the ideal 
society, only three have formulated a systematic philosophy of 
education. Dewey, like Plato and Bacon, realized that a social 
philosophy cannot be applied in an intellectual vacuum. The de- 
velopment and preservation of the open society must be ac- 
companied by an appropriate educational system. In the open 
society science is the most secure form of knowledge. It follows 
that no philosophy of education which ignores the facts regarding 
human nature brought to light by evolutionary biology, psychology, 
and sociology can hope to stand. An educational system based on 
the scientific outlook is, therefore, the prime requisite of the open 
society. Dewey’s philosophy of education offers some, though 
perhaps not all, of the principles for the development of such a 
system. Of these principles that of ‘‘growth’’ is central to Dewey’s 
ethics, social philosophy, and philosophy of education alike. 

Dewey’s philosophy of growth has recently been outlined in a 
brilliant paper by Sidney Hook (this Journau, Vol. 56, 1959, pp. 
1010-1018). Hook points out that when the critic asked how 
different sorts of growth could be distinguished, ‘‘Dewey used to 
reply ... that growth in education as in life develops the standards 
by which its direction and desirability are judged .. .’’ (p. 1013). 
For Dewey, Hook adds, growth was an inclusive and not a single 
exclusive end. ‘‘We grow not by worshipping values but by 
realizing them in our daily behavior .. .’’ (p. 1014). The econdi- 
tions of such growth can be achieved only in an open society. 

So we see that for Dewey ethics, social philosophy, and philos- 
ophy of education are interwoven themes. If Murphy’s bemused 
intellectuals had received an education for growth in an open 
society, they wouldn’t have had the slightest difficulty in evaluating 
Naziism or any other evil social movement, even if it had been 
presented to them as the wave of the future. The predicament of 
such intellectuals is surely not a valid criticism of Dewey, but 
rather a tragic reminder of the extent to which his philosophy 
went unheeded. 
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My third general comment on Murphy’s paper is concerned with 
his slogan, ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.’’ There are three 
main themes in the paper: (1) Dewey’s liberalism, (2) the relation- 
ship of Dewey’s liberalism to American ‘‘progressive’’ liberalism, 
(3) an historical sketch, ostensibly in terms of social causation, of 
the impact of liberalism in general upon the American community. 

The three themes are so artistically interwoven, and are pre- 
sented with such literary skill, that I find it impossible to dis- 
entangle for critical examination Murphy’s answer to this ques- 
tion: how much responsibility for what has happened to democracy 
in America does he really attribute to Dewey? At one point he 
absolves Dewey of responsibility for ‘‘the trends that made the 
democratic process morally problematic.’’ Yet the temper of his 
paper as a whole leaves the impression that Dewey must share at 
least some of the responsibility for political slogans, quiz shows, 
teachers’ pressure groups, and the hidden persuaders—if only 
because his philosophy could provide no answers except in ‘‘morally 
empty and therefore practically equivocal terms’’ to the ongoing 
predicaments of the American people. 

To put it mildly, I think that Murphy is somewhat biased, if 
not actually prejudiced, in his selection of material to illustrate 
the rise and decline of Deweyan liberalism. I shall suggest merely 
two significant omissions, First, there is no mention of the 
Supreme Court decision regarding desegregation. Second, there 
is no reference to the position of leadership of the free world in 
thought and action that has been so ably assumed by the United 
States since the Second World War. Speaking as a Canadian, may 
I say that Murphy has restated certain stereotypes in terms of 
which anti-American Canadian intellectuals are (regrettably) all 
too prone to assess American culture today? If I were without 
benefit of long residence in the United States, Murphy’s account of 
American liberalism would, indeed, cause me to fear for the future 
of the free world! 

Certainly, Murphy’s attitude to social causation is uncompli- 
cated by what may be learned from case studies of the social psy- 
chology and sociology of social movements. He has failed to 
realize that both the theory and the practice of American liberalism 
are the products of a plurality of primary and secondary factors 
functioning in conjuncture in an extremely complicated culture 
pattern. 

Apart from questions of social causation, I also feel very 
strongly that Murphy is unjust to Dewey’s liberalism as such. 
The important component that Dewey contributed to American 
liberalism was derived from Peirce, who saw the connection between 
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demoeracy and scientific method (see T. A. Goudge, The Thought of 
C. 8. Peirce). Building upon Peirce’s insight that the scientific 
method involves a certain set of moral principles and a community 
of free inquirers, Dewey developed the philosophy of the ‘‘open 
society’’ to which Burtt has referred (p.414). I can do no more in 
concluding my fourth general comment on Murphy’s paper than to 
reiterate my whole-heart agreement with Burtt that Dewey more 
than any other philosopher ‘‘conceived the essential foundations 
and formulated the rationale for the open society, and for the open 
world if that is destined in time to become actual’’ (p. 415). 

In conclusion, I should like to make it clear that I do not think 
Dewey asked all the right questions, nor did he always give satis- 
factory answers to some of the questions he did ask. Despite 
certain limitations, however, I consider that his way of thinking 
will never be forgotten. I agree with Burtt that his present eclipse 
is temporary. 

The comprehensive implications of Dewey’s philosophy have 
never been worked out. Almost immediately after his retirement 
from teaching, a sequence of movements—whose fortunes Brand 
Blanshard has depicted with elegance and wit in his Carus Lec- 
tures—engaged the energies of most of the ablest recruits to 
philosophy in the Anglo-American world. It is unfortunate that 
a preoccupation with logical and linguistic analysis during the 
last thirty years has led to a neglect of Dewey’s important agenda 
of unfinished business. 

There are signs of a change in outlook. The articles, symposia, 
and lectures that have commemorated the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth have certainly testified to his enduring significance. 
Dewey liked to associate with scholars who were interested in every 
aspect and phase of social science. I consider that the immediate 
future of Dewey’s way of thinking will consist of wide-ranging 
explorations of the relationships between philosophy and the social 
sciences. Signs of such a development are already evident in the 
recent work, for example, of Stephen C. Pepper, Richard Brandt, 
Abraham Edel, John Ladd, and Lewis Feuer. These men may not 
even consider themselves disciples of Dewey, but their achievement 
is nevertheless a response to the continuing challenge of the heritage 
that he bequeathed to the members of the American Philosophical 
Association. The future ages need him, and we must help our 
time to take a stand. 


JoHNn A. Irvine 
VicTorIA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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The Literature of Possibility; a Study in Humanistic Existential- 
ism. Hazew E. Barnes. University of Nebraska Press, 1959. 
x, 402 pp. $5.75. 


This ‘‘study in humanistic existentialism’’ is highly informa- 
tive as well as entertaining. It is a scholarly, detailed analysis of 
the literary art, the philosophical ideas, and the psychologies of 
Albert Camus, Jean-Paul Sartre, and Simone de Beauvoir. It is 
also a competent effort to explain the positive implications for the 
theory of freedom and possibility which lie half buried under this 
literature of nothingness, alienation, and absurdity. The literature 
contains a fantastic amount of psycho-analysis, which Miss Barnes 
presents with great skill, sympathetic understanding, and critical 
objectivity. I might call it a pains-taking work, for it would be 
painful to me to have to do it, but she not only seems to have en- 
joyed the pains of scholarship herself, but makes thoroughly en- 
joyable reading of a subject-matter which might seem forbidding. 
She seldom indulges in fantastic imagination herself. An excep- 
tion is the following passage, which served the artist to design a 
Dali-like drawing for the jacket: 


If one were to attempt a concrete picture of man as the existentialists— 
and other of our contemporaries—see him, I think the result would be a com- 
bination of some of the forms of Dali—a strange figure, partly organic, partly 
mechanized, with a hole in the middle, with bony excrescences jutting out into 
the distance, all of this set in a background of melting or disintegrating time. 
If the portrait seems absurd, we must remember that the absurdity of man is 
an existentialist concept. [P. 47.] 


As it happens, the book is remarkably timely, for it appeared 
shortly before an auto-accident put an abrupt end to the life of 
Albert Camus. Miss Barnes analyzes the important differences 
which separate the impressionistic art of Camus from the phe- 
nomenological complications of Sartre, and shows clearly how these 
differences led to the intellectual and moral divergence between 
the two, which became explicit after the publication of Camus’ The 
Rebel (L’Homme-Révolté, 1951). Miss Barnes’ analysis of this 
divergence is supported by Sartre’s ‘‘Tribute to Albert Camus’’ on 
the occasion of the tragic accident. He says: 


He represented in our time the latest, example of that long line of 
moralistes whose works constitute perhaps the most original element in French 
letters. His obstinate humanism, narrow and pure, austere and sensual, waged 
an uncertain war against the massive and formless events of the time. But 
on the other hand through his dogged rejections he reaffirmed, at the heart of 
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our epoch, against the Machiavellians and against the Idol of realism, the 
existence of the moral issue. . . . This Descartes of the Absurd refused to 
leave the safe ground of morality and venture on the uncertain paths of prac- 
tieality. We sensed this and we also sensed the conflicts he kept hidden, for 
ethics, taken alone, both requires and condemns revolt. [The Reporter, Feb. 
4, 1960, p. 34.] 


The contrast between the ethics of impressionism as expounded 
by Camus and the ethics of phenomenology as exhibited by Sartre 
becomes clear and impressive under the skillful treatment of this 
theme by Miss Barnes. She does not call Camus an impressionist, 
as I do, but she formulates his fundamental theory of experience so 
clearly that I do not see how any reader can fail to appreciate the 
important difference between his plein-air, momentary present, 
succession-of-discrete-qualities type of approach and Sartre’s com- 
plicated dialectic of the subject-object relation, and of a present in 
which nothing is presented. From Camus’ early (1939) ‘‘Wed- 
ding at Tipasa’’ Miss Barnes quotes this ecstatic passage : 


I love this life with abandon and I want to speak of it without reserva- 
tion: it makes me proud of my condition as a human being. ... This sun, the 
sea, my heart leaping with youth, my body with the taste of salt still on it, 
and that immense setting where tenderness and glory meet in the yellow and 
the blue. It is to conquer all this that I must exert all my strength and re- 
sources. Everything here leaves me intact; I abandon nothing of myself; I 
don no mask. It is enough that I learn patiently the difficult art of living 
which well equals ail their knowledge about life. [P. 188.] 


Then she adds the following excerpt from his ‘‘Return to Tipasa’’ 
(1952) : 


Even in the worst years of our madness the memory of this sky had never 
left me. .. . There the world began anew in a light which was always new. 
O light! It is the cry of all the characters of ancient drama as they confront 
their fate. This final recourse was also ours, and I knew it now. In the 
middle of the winter I learned at last that there was in me an invincible 
summer. [P. 188.] 


Miss Barnes follows the development of Camus’ mind from his 
early innocent enjoyment of each moment of sense experience in all 
its rich color and light through his growing preoccupation with 
morality. He tried desperately to keep true to his love of the 
present as a fleeting wealth of immediate meaning, and at the same 
time to take seriously the ethics of resistance, the daily burden of 
the absurd. He emerged from this struggle definitely committed 
not to be a rebel, but like his Sisyphus to find satisfaction in the 
ever present burden of the moral life. 

Sartre, on the other hand, approached ethics from the stand- 
point of phenomenology. Each present is a subject’s conscious 
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concern with an intention, not with the object as fact but with the 
perception of what is needed to give it meaning. Consciousness is 
the awareness of privation, to use the classic term for this concept 
of négativité. To be in ‘‘the human situation’’ is to be concerned 
with obstacles. An obstacle is not a datum but the creation of an 
act of free choice, the refusal to submit to the absurd thing in-itself 
and the assertion of what it means to be for-oneself. ‘‘Man is 
freedom’’; this means that to be a conscious being is to be re- 
sponsible only to oneself. And since consciousness is a free con- 
cern for what is not given, this self-responsibility involves an at- 
titude of resistance, rebellion, a free giving of oneself to that 
which is not. 

It is evident to anyone who follows Miss Barnes’ analyses of the 
works of literary art produced by Camus and Sartre that both men 
were deeply concerned to do full justice to the crisis of the Re- 
sistance Movement in France and to explore the general sig- 
nificance of this bitter experience for the interpretation of human 
existence. In this they were united. Their eventual divergence is 
explained largely, so it seems to me, though Miss Barnes makes a 
more complicated diagnosis, by the different conceptions of normal 
experience which as young men they brought to this crisis in their 
careers, and which led them to interpret the ‘‘facticity’’ of the 
crisis, on which they agreed, in very different ways morally. 
Whereas Camus threw in his lot with the absurd ‘‘serious world’’ 
of society, Sartre became increasingly absorbed in the psycho- 
analysis of the bad faith or self-deception which dominates the 
faith of the ‘‘serious world’’ in absolutes, and which causes many 
men of good faith to become tragic-comic characters. 

The existentialist psycho-analysis of conscience, which became 
a major, clinical interest for Sartre and de Beauvoir, becomes the 
central theme of Miss Barnes’ work, after she has analyzed the 
various characters in the existentialist fiction. She not only makes 
a detailed exposition of this new type of psycho-analysis, but con- 
trasts it critically with what she terms ‘‘empirical psycho-analysis,’’ 
in which concept she includes, somewhat generously it seems to me, 
Freud himself. Since for existentialism being human is being 
conscious, Sartre tries to get an adequate psycho-analysis without 
appealing to determination by the unconscious, the Oedipus Com- 
plex, and human nature in general. He follows Freud in em- 
phasizing an early critical experience in an individual’s career, but 
he looks for a significant ‘‘free choice’’ or conscious act at a critical 
juncture, which then becomes the dominant factor in personality 
structure and character development. Miss Barnes uses Sartre’s 
analyses of Baudelaire and Genet to illustrate how this existentialist 
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psycho-analysis attempts to compete with other types of clinical 
analysis in making plausible diagnoses. Sartre has been stimu- 
lated by the kind of analyses which Professor Gaston Bachelard has 
made of the various symbolical meanings of physical objects which 
they aciquire as they enter human experience and traditions. Basic 
to the ethical theory which emerges from the analytical work of 
Sartre and de Beauvoir is the delicate art of ‘‘self-encounter’’ and 
the difficulties involved in respecting the freedom of others. For 
insofar as human beings become aware that they are not only 
exercising their own freedom but are also becoming objects-for- 
others and are treating others as if they were objects, the whole 
human situation becomes vitiated. In fact, this ‘‘freedom’’ which 
is being celebrated here seems to me rather histrionic, if not ro- 
mantic. It is merely freedom en principe; for no one in fact can 
exist absolutely for-himself as the theory asserts he inevitably does. 
Even if, with the existentialists, we ignore the limitations put on 
freedom by a supposed human nature, in which the existentialists 
profess not to believe, there are so many absolutely free beings to 
be taken into account in ‘‘the situation’’ that free choice usually 
means little more than freedom-to-take-the-consequences of choice 
in a social context. Even the very patient Miss Barnes confesses 
‘‘the wearisome frustration of Sartre’s subject-object conflict’’ (p. 
182). Here Camus has a more realistic way of describing the facts 
of social existence. As Miss Barnes puts it very shrewdly, the 
existentialists discard predetermination by human nature only to 
become involved in novel determination by the ‘‘facticity’’ of the 
ever changing situation (p. 31). It seems inevitable that morality, 
when put in this context, must illustrate what de Beauvoir well 
names ‘‘the ethics of ambiguity.’’ Characters which are ‘‘in love 
with that sun which casts no shadows,’’ to use Camus’ rhetoric, are 
apt to be blinded. Nevertheless, says Miss Barnes, the persons in 
this literature are for the most part genuine human beings, neither 
abstractions nor mythological heroes. I confess that they have 
life in them as they appear in the pages of this book, but I am 
inclined to give Miss Barnes considerable credit for making some 
of them ‘‘come alive.’’ 

After having completed her truly magnificent psychological and 
philosophical analysis, Miss Barnes adds a brief section in justifica- 
tion of the title, ‘‘the literature of possibility.’’ Here, in the 
spirit of Abbagnano’s existentialism (Possibilita e Libertad, Torino, 
1955), she emphasizes the value of this material for a theory of 
possibilities, and suggests the positive contribution, regardless of 
the ‘‘crisis’’ theme with its nihilism, which existentialism has 
made to a theory of human freedom. Possibilities are not to be 
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conceived as potentialities to be ‘‘realized’’ but as a genuine open- 
ness and contingency in being. ‘‘With an existential humanism, 
the question of man’s destiny becomes for the first time all-im- 
portant, for nothing is settled and everything matters. What men 
collectively, what man individually will make of themselves is left 
completely open. God has not defined the one, nor Freud the 
other... . Man’s dignity stems not from his having been given a 
favored place in the universe but from the fact that while his 
existence is contingent, his life is his own creation’’ (p. 369). This 
sounds a bit like wishful thinking, but I suppose it is possible and 
probably deserves a more favored place in the universe. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


Therapeia: Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. Rosert E. Cusx- 
MAN. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1958. xxii, 322 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Cushman correctly observes that ‘‘every interpreter in- 
evitably intrudes upon the selection, evaluation, and arrangement 
of his data his own sympathies, predisposing interests, and world 
views.’’ The author would have earned the gratitude of many 
a reader had he succeeded in making available from the very out- 
set of his book a list of his own intrusions instead of running the 
risk of leaving such unpleasant detections to his reviewers. The 
hazard now is that the present review may turn out to be an enter- 
prise of compiling intrusions upon intrusions, because even at the 
very end of the book we are told how Plato’s thought has been 
salvaged and placed ‘‘in a perspective from which it can be under- 
stood, but which, in the history of interpretation, was early ob- 
secured by the Aristotelian reaction’’ (p. 297). 

From the very first paragraphs of this scholarly book the reader 
is introduced to an austere, exacting, and unyieldingly chastising 
Plato, more after the pattern of Hebraic disclosures than the 
dexterity of the muse-nurtured Athenian arts. There is something 
at once formidable and almost inhuman about Dr. Cushman’s 
Plato that places him at the very antipodes of the mundane, 
fascinating, delightfully serious and wisely seductive Plato of, say, 
Woodbridge’s Son of Apollo, or Shorey’s Platonism: Ancient and 
Modern. The Plato of this book never smiles; in fact, the great 
dramatist of ideas is ostracized in favor of a Plato dedicated to 
‘‘ultimate concerns.’’ Once Dr. Cushman centers his vision upon 
‘*the plight of man as well as his therapeia’’ (p. xi), brushstroke 
and palette will remain permanently serious, striving heavily for 
otherworldly effects. With the first bold lines drawn on his can- 
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vas Dr. Cushman unmistakably begins to reveal the features of a 
Plato who is convinced that ‘‘ metaphysical relations actually obtain 
for man’s finite existence . . . and that upon these rest his present 
and ultimate hope.’’ 

It is difficult to say whether Dr. Cushman would prefer to have 
tradition on his side over the distinction of personal insight. In 
any event, a careful reading of his book reveals that something of 
both emerges through his work. To the extent that he sees 
Platonic realism as a theologian he is in good company, for his 
ancestors are the Platonists of Alexandria and Byzantium. What 
is novel and refreshing in his work, as far as I can see, is an honest 
effort to reinterpret the religious side of Plato in the light of recent 
trends in philosophical theology, and particularly the views of 
Paul Tillich. Ironically enough, the shortcomings of this book 
result from its very merits as a study of the religious mood of 
Plato where the mode of intrusion is undeniably Tillichian. Once 
Tillich is chosen to divine the mind of Plato certain difficulties 
emerge which even the author’s unflagging devotion to his ap- 
proach and goal could not possibly prevent from affecting the 
discussion. Dr. Cushman has credibly succeeded in wresting Plato 
from Kant and Hegel but only to make him a ‘‘soteriological’’ 
philosopher adumbrating the centrality of Christianity’s ultimate 
concern. Therapeia becomes Plato’s equivalent for the Christian’s 
salvation. 

The author does not, to be sure, identify Plato with Tillich, but 
the latter’s theology and terminology determine both the emphasis 
and the language of the themes discussed. They seem to be: (a) 
the needed for ultimates (consider for example some of the ex- 
pressions dispersed throughout the text: Grownds of being, ultimate 
ends of life, unconditional loyalties, man’s ultimate significant re- 
lationship, man’s ultimate and ultimately significant environment, 
man’s honest encounter with himself, ultimate questions related to 
Being and human destiny, unconditional superiority of justice) ; 
and (b) the importance of philosophizing in contrast to pursuing 
techne, or the need for reversing ‘‘the disastrous subordination of 
wisdom to science’? (p. xvi)—Aristotle’s unpardonable sin, ac- 
cording to our author. Dr. Cushman seems to believe that Plato’s 
own art brought this Athenian beyond all techne and almost to the 
heart of reality itself, for it is Plato who ‘‘identified the main oc- 
eupation of philosophy with decisional truth . . . truth as reality.’’ 
To live by this sort of truth is ‘‘the very meaning of the Socratic 
revolution as a way of life’’ (pp. 11-12), pointing to an education 
of salvation and the discovery of the essential man. 

The strong ethico-religious tone of the book clearly explains 
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the author’s uninhibited indictment of ‘‘the multitude’s stupor and 
moral obliquity’’ that caused Socrates’ death. His religious 
transcendentalism appears to have precipitated the presence of a 
certain incongruity in his characterization of Socrates, who is said 
to be both the embodiment of ‘‘decisional truth,’’ not a formulator 
of doctrines, and a thinker who did not separate ‘‘the attendance 
of soul from its transphenomenal reach’’ (pp. 14-15). How can 
Dr. Cushman insist on a Socrates holding these beliefs without 
seriously betraying an explicit doctrine? He appears to have con- 
vinced himself that his Socrates is not substantially different from 
Shorey’s. After raising the question whether Socrates had a theory 
of transcendent forms, he comes to agree with Burnet’s and 
Taylor’s interpretation in terms of ‘‘aesthetic and moral aspira- 
tion.’’ Though he particularly dislikes Jaeger’s position (Paideia 
II, pp. 48-47), but offers no counter-statement, he resorts to his 
notion of ‘‘transphenomenal reach’’ which he still insists involves 
no doctrine. According to the author, ‘‘Plato’s ontology is basi- 
eally theomorphic’’ (p. 44), and also there is a ‘‘primordial con- 
formity between the mind of man and an order of Being, unavail- 
able to sensuous prooceupation, but available to nous.’’ On the 
basis of such intrusions it is not difficult to see why he does not con- 
sider it necessary to suspect either that he might be intruding or 
that he could have subjected his bias to the scrutiny of a philosophi- 
cal critique, even if this bias was common to both him and Plato. 
The origins of Dr. Cushman’s intrusions are at once Tillichian 
and Augustinian, as his approval of Augustine’s diagnosis of 
Socrates in Chapter III clearly shows. On this account, therapeia 
is possible on the condition that it is preceded by conversion. 
Truly, this is Augustine, but is it Plato, particularly after a fresh 
re-reading of Plato’s sparkling Greek? Dr. Cushman, who sees 
the goal of human existence as ‘‘the confrontation or ‘assimilation’ 
of the whole soul to divine reality,’’ conveniently turns to his literal 
reading of the Phaedo and the Timaeus. So fundamental does the 
notion of ‘‘econversion’’ become for Dr. Cushman that in the last 
analysis the success of the entire educational enterprise depends 
upon the very metastrophe of attention to ultimate reality. Fur- 
thermore, it is not enough to accept the Formal realities of Plato, 
because the reader soon discovers that Dr. Cushman finds evidence 
in the Republic that Plato believed in a hierarchy of ideas, but one 
where the Good is the ‘‘logical telos’’ of the Ideal order rather than 
the teleological. I find it difficult to understand what Dr. Cush- 
man means by a hierarchical order with a logical telos, particularly 
since he keeps reminding us throughout the book that Plato was 
most persistently an axiological thinker. If that is the case, then 
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the author leaves the reader with a serious perplexity when he sud- 
denly decides to separate truth from value in both the analysis of 
Being and the place of the Good in the ‘‘Formal order.’’ Though 
this would admittedly be a problem for a systematic Plato, it can- 
not be said that we have invented it for Dr. Cushman, particularly 
when he states that the idea of the Good is the ‘‘sufficient reason or 
the final cause of all first principles, including those of the sciences’’ 
(p. 254). Despite this set of convictions, the author insists that 
he has accepted a ‘‘dualistic or even a pluralistic interpretation of 
Plato’s ontology.’’ 

The author’s Augustinianism is unmistakably shown in his be- 
lief that ‘‘the ethos is determinative of the possibility or impos- 
sibility of metaphysics’’ (p. 243). Consistent with this is the state- 
ment that ‘‘first principles are, invariably, expressions of value- 
interest’’ (p. 249) and also that ‘‘the question of the nature of 
reality is both initially and ultimately settled by a decision regard- 
ing the Good’’ (p. 250). Augustinian, indeed, and not only 
Kantian is the way the author reads his Plato when he advocates 
a departure from ‘‘the moral order within’’ for a discovery of ‘‘the 
primary data for the interpretation of reality’’ (p. 244). Whether 
the one-way ticket from ethics to ontology gives the only scenic 
disclosures about the nature of reality has been and still is one of 


the most debatable issues in the history of Western thought. But 
Dr. Cushman is not only sure of his dora about Plato. He seems 
sold on the belief in the one-way ticket as the only valid one for all 
aspiring metaphysicians. The ultimate reality which he finds in 
Plato’s Good increasingly resembles Tillich’s Unconditional Being 
as the reader moves closer and closer to the closest that Dr. Cush- 
man gets to Plato’s Good, which occurs on page 273: 


. it has not been our insistence that the Good is exhausted in the moral. 
All the same, the Good embraces all excellence whatsoever. It is the In- 
telligible as such or the Ideal structure of Being considered as the harmonious 
proportion of all excellences in coherent unity. [See also note 60, pp. 159-160.] 


Similarly, Dr. Cushman’s interpretation of Plato’s Good in terms 
of man’s ultimate concern determines not only the content and 
functions of philosophy but the very perspective through which he 
can criticize those who will differ from his Plato. 

As expected, philosophy is treated in this book as a way of life 
leading ‘‘out of the chaos in human existence’’ (p. xv). The func- 
tion of philosophy is that of ‘‘rightly disposing men toward truth”’ 
(p. xviii), and Plato’s in particular is a ‘‘way to a moment of 
existence in which there is direct confrontation with reality’’ (p. 
xviii). Wisdom is defined as the ‘‘indissoluble union of highest 
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knowledge with virtue in a single life’’ (p. xx). This manner of 
wording is not objectionable at all because it takes on a flavor of 
its own once the context of the author’s ethico-religious approach 
is clearly identified. There are certain issues, however, which one 
finds hard to ignore in view of the fact that usage becomes quite 
complicated as the exposition of the author’s thought proceeds. 
Somehow it turns out that transcendental ontology is used syn- 
onymously with metaphysics (ef. pp. 243-244), and though both 
ontology and metaphysics are provided for in the Index, the differ- 
ences between these two fields, if any, are nowhere given. Since 
these are not Plato’s terms, the reader is entitled to some informa- 
tion about the aspects of Plato’s thought to which the author has 
equated them. There is little doubt that Dr. Cushman defends the 
complete subordination of science to metaphysics, for he states on 
p. 296 that ‘‘the attempt to make metaphysics into scientific knowl- 
edge eventuates in the atrophy of metaphysics itself.’’ The state- 
ment, I take it, is meant to be at once an attack upon the analytical 
tradition of Aristotelian metaphysics and a defense of ethico- 
religious cosmologies and ontologies, which many an interpreter of 
Plato has been able to extract through a most earnest and often 
literal readying of the Timaeus. 

Dr. Cushman has uttered in this book a most uncompromising 
indictment against Aristotle, and were it not for his respectable 
vocabulary one could almost imagine re-reading here the vitriolic 
attacks of the 9th-century Byzantine Platonist, Georgius Monachus. 
The author is most sceptical of any genuine continuity between 
Plato’s philosophy of knowledge and Aristotle’s theory of science. 
As a matter of fact, Aristotle, who is called a complete ‘‘con- 
ceptualist’’ (p. 132, n. 82), is said to have ‘‘denatured’’ wisdom 
(p. 284, also 219-220, 247). Dr. Cushman’s distinction between 
**the hypotheses of dialectic’’ and ‘‘the hypotheses of the sciences’’ 
leaves no doubt about the basis on which he opposes Plato to 
Aristotle. Aristotle’s limitations stem from his not having a 
‘*decisive (decisional?) truth as the foundation of science. More- 
over, according to the author, both the Aristotelian and the Ba- 
conian theories of truth and knowledge are inadequate hypotheses 
for ‘‘the most fruitful interpretation of reality,’’ because Plato 
‘*questions the sufficiency of the value-judgments from which these 
hypotheses receive their evidence’’ (p. 269). Obviously, Dr. Cush- 
man is both impatient with and unsympathetic to empiricisms that 
directly challenge his own Platonizing ethical transcendentalism. 

Despite his great sympathies with what is presented in this 
book as Plato’s Platonism, one could hardly expect the author to 
refrain from expressing his own reservations about Plato. I have 
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found his two critical statements concerning Plato most interesting 
because they are the children of the same parent attitude that 
generated his defense of Plato. (1) We are told that Socrates and 
Plato ‘‘correctly consulted the psyche’’ in the light of man’s 
ultimate concern, i.e., the Good, ‘‘but it was so defined for Socrates 
only because he acknowledged it’’ (pp. 297-298). The issue here 
is how to attribute value to a moral theory which though lacking 
the compelling power of revelation can still effect ‘‘alteration of 
ethos.’’ For Dr. Cushman, then, only God can make all men 
genuinely and simultaneously moral. In other words, the ultimate 
validity of a moral view claiming universality depends exclusively 
upon the sanctions of revelatory religion. The thesis is as ortho- 
dox as the Fathers of the Church. If one were to reverse the terms 
of the judgment it will turn out that Christian morality is under- 
standably objectionable to the philosophical ethics of the Greeks. 
(2) Dr. Cushman’s complaint seems to be that, in view of the 
plight of man, Plato’s therapeia does not go far enough in the 
direction of a ‘‘larger conception of divine grace’’ (p. 301). Thus, 
the conclusion is, the value of Plato’s philosophy lies in its limita- 
tions, i.e., in that it adumbrated the social salvation of Christianity. 
In essence, the author is again speaking the language of the Fathers 
of the Church. One is likely to recall here the words of Justin 
the Martyr that ‘‘Socrates persuaded no man to die for his faith. 
Christ persuaded not only philosophers, but ordinary men as well, 
to give their lives for Him’’ (Apol. II, 10) ; or Lactantius’ remark 
that ‘‘Greek philosophy taught only one woman, a few slaves, and 
one barbarian’’ (Inst. III, 25); or even better, the Augustinian 
dictum ‘‘I do not find in Plato ‘venite ad me’ ’’ (Migne I, p. 747; 
Conf. VII, 21). 

This reviewer has no doubts that Dr. Cushman has written a 
controversial book on Plato and in doing so has not only shown 
impressive familiarity with solid Platonic literature but is also 
very much at home with all the dialogues and the salient passages 
bearing upon his thesis. It is equally clear that he is not interested 
in the dramatic and logical aspects of Plato, for he never resists 
the temptation to take them all at their face value and treat them 
almost religiously for the sake of extracting whatever ethico-re- 
ligious wisdom he suspects they contain. But the very fact that 
Dr. Cushman could bring all his scholarship and training to bear 
upon his writing this religious opus on Plato is at once a tribute to 
his searching mind and convincing testimony of Plato’s inex- 
haustible philosophical wealth. 


JoHN P. ANTON 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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